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ADOPTED BY THE STATE SCHOOL BOOK COMMISSION FOR 
EXCLUSIVE USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 


MISSOURI. 





Hygienic Physiology 


BEING A 
WEEKS IN 


REVISED EDITION OF “STEELE’S 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY.” 


FOURTEEN 


By J. DORMAN STEELE, Ph.D. 


ENLARGED 
12MO. 


EDITION, WITH SELECTED READINGS 


401 PAGES, FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


American Book Company, Publishers, 


ve 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 


TEELE’S Hygienic Physiology has been adopted by the State Commission 

of Missouri for exclusive use in the public schools of the State. Teachers 

and school officers are therefore earnestly requested to correspond with the 

publishers with a view of having it placed in the schools as provided by law. The 

book is admirably adapted for use in public schools and is designed to serve as a 

complete course in the study, xo other text-book being necessary to precede or supple- 
ment it. 


The Text is brought up to the level of the new physiological views. The 
division into short, pithy paragraphs; the bold paragraph headings; the clear, 
large type; the simple presentation of each subject; the interesting style 
that begets in every child a love of the study; and the beautiful Cuts, each 
having a full scientific description and nomenclature, so as to present the thing 
before the pupil without cumbering the text with the dry details,—all these 
indicate the work of the practical teacher, and will be appreciated in every school- 
room, 


Write to the publishers for full information with reference to introdue- 


tion, supplies, terms, ete Address 








new york. AMERICAN Book Co., 
CINCINNATI. 
CHICAGO. 258 and 260 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
9, 
wo JOSEPHGILLOTT'S ,... 
MEDAL, STEEL PENS. EXPOSITION, 
1878. THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 604,351,170, 1889. 
“AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS tmroucsour me WORLD. Rae 











UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, MO 
The Academic, Agricultural, Normal, Engineer- 
ing, Medical, Military, and Commercial ools 


Open Tuesday, Sept. 13. 


Wide range of elective studies. Fifty Profes- 
sors and Assistants. Both sexes admitted. Tui- 
Medical, Engineering and 
Commercial Schools) FREE. Entrance fee, $10. 
Contingent fee, $5 per term. 


LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. 4. 
Its Diploma admits to all the Courts of the state 
without examination. 


MINING SCHOOL at Rolla, opens 
Sept. i4: 


Entrance Examinations at Columbia, September 
8, 9, 10 and 12. For Catalogues address 
J. W. MONSER, Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 


R. H. JESSE, 
President. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLECE. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in 
siology, with special reference to preparation for 
a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
tudies, with English, French and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 

For programme, address, Prof. Gro. BRusn 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn, 17-J-6- 


ESTE 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
variety of effects and 
great durability, it 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


e WMinnufacturcre and Dealers, 
926 aye Ute Coleen mee mE daar 


s 
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My 


Washington University, 

8T. LOUIS, MO. 

J. Undergraduate Department— 
College and Polytechnic School 
1. SCHOOL UF BOTANY. 

Hil. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 
Vii, ‘Waar tnewronee ©uOO 
For Catalogues qeeall deci, apply to 
GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 
§-21-tf 1704 Washington Ave. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & C0. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes, 
Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, Ete. 


We will send to any Teacher who will mention this 
Fournal, our Special School Price List, just issued. 














© PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Philosophical, Electrical and Chemical 
| APPARATUS. 


Special attention given to the complete equip- 
ment of scientific laboratories. 

We solicit correspondence and will send our 
abridged catalogue No. 219 to intending pur- 
chasers, if this journal is mentioned, 








FREE Crayon Portraits and Frames. 
READ THE FOLLOWING GRAND 30 DAYS’ OFFER: 


Send us $1.50, price for one year subscription to “North American Homes” and send us alsoa 


photograph, tintype or daguerrotype of yourself or any member of 
alf life size Crayon 


we will make you from same an artistic 


our family, living or dead, and 
ortrait, and put the Portrait 


in a good substantial gilt or. bronze frame of 2 inch moulding absolutely free 


of charge; will also furnish you a genuine French glass, boxing and packin me ‘ 
= * Cut this out and seud it with your photograph ‘at once, also your subscription, which 


expense. 


same free of 


you can remit by Draft, P. O. Money Order, Express Money Order, or Postal Note, made payable to 


NORTH AMERICAN HOMES PUBLISHING CO., 


Rehesane—Aay newspaper poblishins, Rsv. Dewitt Talmadge, World Building, New York. 
al 


mercantile agencies and banks in New York City. 








ADDRESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 















To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works the above 
will be sent to all applicants 
VAMES P, DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 


R166 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 












1quz, Address 
; 3034 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 

The Thirty-third annual course of lectures in 
this institution will e September, 14, 1892. 
|Modern instruction in the laboratories, lecture 
rooms, and the hospital, Experienced teachers, 
'Low fees, Equality in sex, Send for ture 
Card, Announcement and sample of Tug Ciin- 

E. Z. BAILEY, M. D.. 

Michigan Ave., Chicagolli, 
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PRANG’S STANDARD COLORED PAPERS. 


These papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary 
features of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color, 

The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes, having been adopted 
after long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual nse of Color, as well as after con- 
ference with leading artists and colorists in this country and abroad. 








Each Normal Color is supplemented, on the one side by two tints making a gradual approach 
toward the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale 
of five tones for each color, Each Normal, Tint and Shade has been considered not merely in itself, 
but also in its rolations to the monochrome scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding 
scales of other Colors, 


These papers are cat in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use, 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 


For further particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


{51 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


TEACHERS! HOME STUDY, signt, use the “inter: 


df you desire a position in the South, register with | linear Classics.’’ at es oe 





Catalogue of School Books free. C.DESI 
SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, SONS! No. (p) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphis 


of Montgomery, Alabama. Positions filled over | | Pa. 
the entire South, Registration fee, two dollars. | 


School Boards or individuals wishing to employ | | The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
teachers, apply to us, It will cost you nothing. | Re: chimes, Schools. etc. Fully warranted, 





A for . cole =t and. Brice — 
Register now and be ready tor the first vacancies writ BE 
reported. 


THE VAN DUIEN ‘& rt ‘CO. Nein 
T. W. DEYAMPERT, ponies ian a 
Manager, 


soe ac, TEAGHERS WAN.TES:, American 
MERWIN'S AUTOMATIC DESKS AND SEATS, 
Double for Two Pupils, 








Single for One Pupil. 


Made in Single Sittings or made 
with Continuous Seats. 


ADDRESS 





J. B. Merwin School Supply Co. 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
1120 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SUMMER ‘MORMAL, 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY, 


E. A. Fox, 
G. R. Turoop, 


SECOND SESSION BEGINS JUNE 20, 1892, and continues five 
weeks, including the regular County Institute. 


WEARLY OWE HUNDRED PUPILS ENROLLED LAST YEAR. 








} Co-Principals. 





This is a splendid opportunity for the teachers of Western Kentucky to review 
the Common School Branches and acquaint themselves with the-latest and best 
methods of teaching. 

For particulars as to board, tuition, etc., address 

E. A. FOX, Paducah, Ky. 





MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. 











Fifteenth Annual Session Begins July 11th, 1892. 


THE OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL, THE BEST LOCATION, 
THE LARGEST AND THE BEST. OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
Scnoo.t or Mernops: 3 Weeks, 23 Professors. 
Emerson Co_LeGeE OF Oratory: 3 Weeks, Dr. C. W. Emerson and Faculty. 
AcaDEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 5 Weeks, 22 Professors. 
Attendance oa 1891 was over 600, from 35 States and _ Territories, ae this 
by far the largest Summer School in the United States 
Sond for Large Circalar $2726, ntmason Jn gored we ne cating of wort 
club and combination rates, board, etc. 
A: W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 
47 Cedar Street, Worcester, Mass, 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 
alem, Mass. 





iplomas 


Engraved, New and ial designs to order, 
P pi ee li Blank Di mene in. 
stock adapted to any school. Diplomas filla. 
Plates of porlaits, buildings etc, readiy for the prin ted 
direzl 4 pbdlograpb, or from. pen-and-ink drawin 
Resol fons festinpbaia s.rpem engrossed and  dlenpina 

We refer tothe Board of Eductlion, City of Oncaga, whose work we do. 
CLRICKETTS , CHICAGO, 


Icoox | 
WITH STEAM! | 


axo YOU KNOW 2" 


A whole meal at once. 
All flavors preserved. 
No —— - Ge: OOM. 


SOLID 
Hit CAROUGH TRAINS . © 


“From $T, LOUIS To 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 


DENVER, 
_ ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 


AGENTS WANTED TO | PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS. 
sexy THs BOOKER FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 


And the ae 16- 
Ag’l Weekly Paper = 
lished in the world. nd 
sainpie Cony oF €10), 00 ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 
for 2 — bers 3910, TO 


and get Pa 


Hinks Cut, THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Burlington 























t & MAPS and Atlases of all THE BEST LINE FOR 
kinds. 16 page 
-Catalogue free.; NEBRASKA, COLORADO 


Agents wanted. THE BLACK HILLS, 
A. C. SHEWEY, ANO ALL PINTS 


714 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo.| NORTH AND WEST. 
TEACHERS ak ES ce iis “TICKET OFFICES: 


o courring every d nd stamp for ’ 
Po «. AMERIOA AN eu Re Ags « t “EDUC ATION. 218 N. B’way, and Union Depot. 
F 














-MERWINS 
IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 





wy 


4.6 MERWIN 





OUR HOME ENDORSEMENTS. 


J. B. MERWIN, 1104 Pine Street, St. Louis: 

DEAR Sie: It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which 
you put into the school-rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than 
Twenty Years, give entire satisfaction. Nota single Patent Gothic Desk 
has been broken. 


THE IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


WITH CURVED FOLDING SLAT SEAT, with which you furnished 
the High Schools, are not only SUBSTANTIAL and BEAUTIFUL, but by their 
peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort 0 the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical development of the young. 

These considerations commend THIS DESK to all who contemplate aeat- 
ing School-Houses. 

Respectfully yours, 
WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
Address 


J, B. Merwin School Supply Ce., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 





NO. 1120 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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N1nE Editions are Printed for the Editors, b 
PeRRIN & SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, eac 
month, and “Entered at the post-office at St. 
Louis, Mo., and admitted for transmission through 
the mails at second-class rates.” 


Mr. J. H. Bates, Newspaper Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION at our best rates, 
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WiTHOUT the constant use of a 
Globe in the school, and in the family, 


the teaching and reading cannot be[ 


gathered into a correct, compact form 
as a ‘whole round earth;” but the 
earth as they study it and read about 
is only a series of extended plains. 
Hence every school and every family 
should have a Globe. 

Shorthand is rapidly becoming a 
widely recognized, a necessary, as 
well as an important factor in the ed- 
ucation of those who attend the pub- 
lic school. 








WIDE-AWAKE, progressive educat- 
ors see that shorthand is to be a valu- 
ble “bread and butter’? branch of 
study for live students who intend to 
earn a living in the world of business, 
and its introduction into all schools is 
only a question of time. See how to 
secure a stenograph machine free and 
its qualities on page 7. 

i 

Stenography and type-writing is in 
demand every day in the year. School 
teaching employs you, we regret to 
say, only three, six or nine months. 
Stenography and type-writing com- 
mand a good salary every day in the 





And National Educator. 








St. Louis, Mo., June 9, 1892. 








Je Be MERTEN ons cccsvsscctacs Managing Editor, 
1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
JERIAH BONHAM ......... Associate Editor. 








Terms, per year, in advance........ .....se0 $1 50 
SOME COG a: bos ea pesecesande vocvdad ecagek 





TERMS :—$1.50 a year in advance. 





THIs Journal is not responsible for 
the views expressed by its contrib- 
utors. 





WHEN the address of this Journal 
is to be changed, give the old as well 
as the new address. 








ADDRESS all communications, and 
make all drafts, money and express 
orders payable to THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and not to 
any individual connected with the 
paper. 





No paper sent beyond the time for 
which it is paid for. 





ENTERED at the St. Louis P. O. as 
second class matter. 
Sa EEREIEnEnok ches oo 

TEACHERS and friends from Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, lowa and New 
York, Illinois and Missouri are 
already making preparaitons toattend 
the World’s Fair, at Chicago, and to 
enjoy together the facilities afforded 
by ‘‘The World’s Fair Entertainment 
Protective Association.” 


-_—e—r—rO EE 


Our new civilization demands 
skilled, intelligent labor. Occupations 
which require no skill, but only brute 
force, will necessarily be turned over 
to machinery. The substitution of 
steam power for hand labor has thrown 
thousands of workmen out of em- 
ployment, who had nothing but their 
muscle to pit against a steam engine. 
We need brain culture now more than 
ever, as well as hand culture in the 


5 | less can go to the ‘‘World’s Fair’ and 


THOUSANDS Of friends and acquaint- 
ances and relatives are already pre- 
paring to meet other friends at the 
‘*World’s Fair,” in Chicago. People 
who left Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Ohio and other States years ago, and 
settled in Kansas, Colorado and Cali- 
fornia, are now arranging to meet 
with their children, dear ones whom 
they have not seen in all these years. 
Preparations are being made so that 
ten, twenty, thirty people or more or 


go into encampment, in tents, and 
live so cheaply as to make their stay 
@ picnic, and have a visit at the same 
time. Everybody can go on these 
terms. 





Tue plan for a National Columbian 
Public School Celebration has been 
approved by superintendents in nat- 
jonal convention, hundreds of our most 
influential newspapers, very eminent 
men and women, and far more import- 
ant than these—thousands upon thous. 
ands of pupils in the public schools 
themselves. The spirit displayed by 
these little men and women of the 
land leads us to express the opinion 
that they will carry out their part of 
the program on Columbus Day in a 
manner which will reflect credit upon 
themselves and their teachers. 





COMMISSIONER HARRIS expresses a 
hope that he will be able-to secure the 
completion of the series of histories of 
education in the several states in time 
for the Columbian Exposition. 





Our teachers begin to realize the 
fact, too, that stenography or ‘short 
hand is one of the simplest of primary 
studies, and can be thoroughly mas- 
tered in a much shorter space of time 
than one would imagine. We advise 
all interested to communicate with us 
and secure free the Stenograph. Any 
bright boy or girl can learn to write 
shorthand at home with the Steno- 
graph. 

Send stamp for circulars and direc- 
tions how to secure itas a premium to 
to the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION, St. Louis. Mo. 





‘THERE is nothing more frightful,” 
says a German writer, “than for a 
teacher to know only what the pupils 





schools, 





= 


are interided to know.” 


AFTER we get the minimum salary 
of our teachers up to $50.00 per month, 
and the maximum salary of all 
teachers up to what their services are 
worth—and after we secure a term of 
school, averaging in all the States nine 
months in the year—then if the text- 
book publishers fail to give ‘‘methods’’ 
and “examples” in the excellent 
books they publish, of how to teach 
grammar and arithmetic and geogra- 
phy, we may turn our columns over 
and fill them up with “methods” 

There is yet too much to be done in 
the way of creating and arranging the 
right kind of public sentiment for us 
to undertake to compete, in methods, 
with the more than fifty millions of 
text-books published. Ought we not 
to do our teachers the justice to 
arrange the finances so as to pay 
them promptly at the end of each 
month, as other county and State 
officers are paid? We think so. 





A FRIEND of ours expended over 
$20,000 to visit Egypt, and about 
$5,000 more on curiosities, and three 
years time. One can visit the 
‘*World’s Columbian Exposition,” and 
for $25 or less, see a thousand fold 
more than our friend saw—not only of 
Egypt but of all the other countries 
on the zoned earth. 

For 35 CENTS PER DAY, 
one can secure safe, comfortable, con- 
venient lodging and care for a week 
or two weeks. You and your friends, 
too, can enjoy this, taking, if you like, 
your own food for the time you are 
there, 

This is worth considering early so as 
to be sure and go. 


——_—__———__e »¢ o———__—_——__ 


Goop books in your school library 
feed thousands witbout diminishing 
the supply; they give and yet keep. 
Loaves that increase as they are 
broken, and after teeding thousands 
are ready for thousands more. 





ORGANIZATION includes classifica- 
tion, regulations, tactics, programme, 
course of study, and educational in- 
strumentalities. 
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SINCE we have learned that a re- 
liable responsible organization has 
been formed to provide for, and to 
protect ali who desire to visit the 
‘“‘World’s Columbian Exposition’ for 
a week or ten days at a cost, while 
there, for lodging of about 35 cents per 
day, we see an opportunity afforded 
for every one of the 400,000 public and 
private school teachers in the United 
States and their friends to see this last 
and greatest exhibition of the world’s 
production. 





WE are glad to call attention to the 
program of the meeting of The South- 
ern Educational Association to be 
held in Atlanta July 6th, 7th and 8th, 
The railroads generously grant a one- 
JSare rate to all who desire to attend, 
and this will give thousands of peo- 
ple a fine opportunity to visit cue of 

_the mosi progressive, wide-awake and 
delightful cities of the South. Atlanta 
will give the thousands of visitors on 
this occasion a royal, generous South- 
ern welcome. 

Able committees have been ap- 
pointed to look after the'details uf the 
great gathering, and nothing will be 
left undone which will make the meet- 
ing a pleasant, joyous and profitable 
one. 





For “busy work’’ let your pupils 
cut from plain paper the county and 
counties of the State, and put them 
together after the teacher has drawn 
them in outline on the blackboard. 

In this way they will learn the geo- 
graphy of their own State, and after 
a while the geography of other States 
too. 

All this but emphasizes the import- 
ance of the map drawing contest, so 
wisely inaugurated by the World’s 
Fair Association at St. Joseph, Mo. 
Drop them a line for circulars of in- 
formation. 





ProF. A. J. BURTON, of Iowa, says: 
“T found your School Aids so helpful, 
that I would not be without them.” 
Yes, they interest the pupils and pa- 
rents so much that the teachers can 
give all their time to teaching and 
building up the school. Our aids dis- 


cipline the school. 
rr 


Mr. EDWARD W. Bok says that the 
experience of The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal in spending over half a million of 
dollars in advertising has taught the 
projectors the following truths : 

That it pays to advertise largely. 

That ‘‘keeping everlastingly at it 
brings success.’’ 

That the so-called “high-priced 
mediums” are the cheapest in the end. 

That the public is always ready to 
respond to an advertisement of some- 
thing that they want. 

That a striking illustration is better 
than text. 

That the less said the better, and 
that white space judiciously used is 
never wasted. 

After an extended experience of 
over twenty-five years, we are prepared 
to endorse every werd of the above.— 
[Eps. 


The World’s Fair. 


“We shall endow thy purposes with words that 
make them known.’”’— SHAK. 

HE more our people look into the 

extent and the attractions of the 
“World’s Columbian Exposition,”’ 
the more importance as an educational 
factor it assumes. The St. Louis Re- 
public estimates that three out of 
every four teachers in the United 
States will visit the ‘‘World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition.”” We do not quite 
see how any teacher can afford to 
miss this ‘‘world’s’’ object lesson. 

Prestdent Palmer in his eloquent 
address at the first meeting of the 
‘*World’s Columbian Exposition” held 
in Chicago, said : 

‘“‘Eiducation is the chief safeguard 
for. the foturc, net education through 
books alone, but through the com- 
mingling of our people from East, 
West, North and Soath, from farm 
and factory. Such great convocations 
as that of our projected Fair are the 
schools wherein our people shall touch 
elbows, and the men and women from 
Maine and Texas, from Washington 
and South Carolina, learn to realize 
that all are of one blood, speak the 
same language, worship one God and 
salute one flag. 


“Tf we are to remain a free people, if 
the States are to retain their autono- 
my, if we are to take a common pride 
in the name of America, if we are to 
avoid the catastrophe of former years, 
Americans must commingle, be 
brought in contact and acquire that 
mutual sympathy that is essential in 
a harmonious family. Isolated, inde- 
pendent travel may do this, but not to 
any such extent as will be accom- 
plished by gatherings like this, where 
millions will concentrate to consult 
and compare the achievements of 
each other and of those from across 
the sea. All must have observed the 
effect of the Centennial Exhibition in 
educating even what are called edu- 
cated people, and in the impetus de- 
rived therefrom. It gave to all a 
larger outlook, it repressed egotism, 
quickened sympathies and set us to 
thinking. 

“Té has been well said that ‘Indus- 
trial expositions are the mile stones of 
progress, the measure of the dimen- 
sions of the productive activity of the 
human race. They cultivate taste 
they bring nations closer to one 
another, and thus promote civiliza- 
tion, they awaken new wants and lead 
to an increased demand, they contrib- 
ute to a taste for art and thus encour- 
age the genius of artists.’ 


‘‘And this is civilization—process by 
which the citizens of each state, for- 
eign’ as well as domestic, will learn 
their inter-dependence upon each 
other. Many will come from selfish 
motives, possibly, but the social at- 
mosphere they will here breathe, that 
indefinable influence that pervades, 
and affects people who come together 
in masses with a common purpose, 
will broaden them and teach them 
that discussion and not violence is the 
proper way to adjust differences or 
promote objects—and thus prepare 
humanity for that good time so long 





coming.”’ 





We are glad to learn that already 
an association of the leading educators 
has been formed to provide for every 
common school teacher who desires to 
visit the exposition, safe, comfortable 
quarters, within easy access to the 
grounds, at a cost not to exceed $2.50 
per week for lodging or for about 35 
cents per day. 





Missouri. 
“JHE Thirty-first Annual Session 
of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Pertle 
Springs (Warrensburg), Mo., June 21, 
22 and 23, 1892. 

The officers are President, W. J. 
Hawkins, Nevada; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. H. Malugen, Piedmont; 
Second Vice-President, W. 8. Dear- 
mont, Mound City; Third Vice-Pres- 
ident, W. D. Christian, Paris ; Fourth 
Vice-President; E. D. Luckey, St. 
Louis; Secretary, A. L. Whittaker, 
Kirkwood ; Assistant Secretary, Miss 
Pearl Lemmon, Warrensburg; Rail- 
road Secretary, J. R. Kirk, Kansas 
City; Treasurer, T. Berry Smith, Fay- 
ette. 

The officers of the several depart- 
ments are— 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

President, W. H. Lynch, Mountain 
Grove; Secretary, C. Stumburg, Bt. 
Charles. 

DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION. 

President, B. P. Gentry, Kirksville; 
Secretary, Miss Effie Barrick, Kansas 
City. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENOE. 

President, ; Secretary and 
Treasurer, T. Berry Smith, Fayette. 

TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 

Chairman, A. Haynes, Boonville. 

COMMITTEE ON HISTORY OF ASSOCIA- 
TION AND NECROLOGY. 

R. C. Norton, Cape Girardeau ; R. 
D. Shannon, Joplin; J. M. Green- 
wood, Kansas City. 

Prof. Haynes, who has given so 
much gratuitous but efficient service 
to this bureau, says the design of this 
bureau is to bring teachers and em- 
ployers in personal contact by secur- 
ing an introduction of parties inter- 
ested, hence the most successful work 
is done during the meeting of the as- 
sociation. 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
are requested to send representatives 
to the meeting of the association with 
authority to negotiate with teachers. 
Many excellent teachers apply to this 
bureau at each meeting of the associa- 
tion, and large numbers, through its 
agency, having secured pleasant and 
paying positions. 
ANTHONY HAYNES, 
Chairman Teachers’ Bureau, 
Boonville, Mo. 

Immediately following the meeting 
of the association, June 24 to July 5, 
the second session of the State Train- 
ing School will be held in the War- 








rensburg Normal School building. 


The State Board of Education at a 
session April 14, 1892, elected the foi- 
lowing instructors and lecturers for 
his session : 

BOARD OF INSTRUCTORS. 

1. Language—G. L. Osborne, War- 
rensburg. 

2. Grammar—E. A. Allen, Colum- 
bia. 

8. Numbers—J. T. Muir, Kirksville, 

4. Arithmetic—J. M. White, Car- 
thage. . 

5. Spelling—J. T. Buchanan, Kan- 
sas City. 

6. Reading—W. J. Hawkins, Ne- 
vada. 

7. School Management—J. U. Barn- 
nard, Cape Girardeau. 

8. Methods—J. M. Greenwood, Kan- 
sas City. 

9. Geography—W. 
Springfield. 

10. United States 
Cook, St. Louis. 


T. Carrington, 


History—F. E. 


An Interesting Document: 








HE Forty-Second Annual Report 

of the Public Schools of Missouri 
for the school year ending June 30th, 
1892, is before us, and we commend it 
most cordially. The ‘‘skeleton’’ of 
statistics is ‘‘clothed upon’’ with sug- 
gestions fundamental and far-reach- 
ing. . 

It the county commissioners and 
teachers would fill up the educational 
columns of the local papers with ex- 
tracts from these suggestions, so that 
the more than thirty thousand school 
officers could read and re-read them, 
so that the tax-payer could be fully 
posted as to the value of the work 
done in the schools, then the hercu- 
lean labors of the State Superintend- 
ent would bring resulés. 

We need to reach the people with 
these facts and arguments. They are 
here, plenty of them, fully, clearly 
and definitely stated. Golden ore, 
that needs to be mined and scattered 
among the people. 

County Supervision, School Town- 
ship Organization, Educational Pol- 
icy, Arbor Day, Literary Day, World’s 
Fair Statistics, etc., etc. All these 
important topics are elaborated and 
vigorously, ably and intelligently dis- 
cussed. The State University, Normal 
Schools, all the instrumentalities and 
phases of educational progress are fo- 
cused in the light of a great, earnest 
spirit, and illuminated with intelli- 
gence and experience. 

If the teachers would circulate 150,- 
000 copies of the Missouri School Jour- 
nal among the people with the same 
number of this and other journals, 
which help the people to see and be- 
come acquainted with the work and 
needs of the achools, the money in the 
future, as it has in the past, would 
come back to them four fold. 

—EE————————e——— 

AN active, intilligent county com- 
missioner writes as follows: 

“Our people are demanding better 
schools, and are willing to pay better 
wages. Normal methods are being 
more and more appreciated every 
year. This is shown by the patronage 
given by the school boards to teachers 
who attend Normal Institutes and are 





up with the demands of the day.’? 
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School Houses. 

H™ L. E. WoLFE gives practical 

and valuable information as to 
the building, ventilating, heating and 
lighting of school houses, where the 
children are gathered for five days in 
the week. Their progress, healthand 
usefulness in all their after life de- 
pends largely upon following these 
wise instructions. 


APPLIANCES. 


He asks, ‘‘is the the school-room 
furnished with good desks for the 
pupils, teacher’s desk, choice library 
in locked case, chart, wall maps, globe? 
ten to twenty square feet of good 
black-board, extending to within 
thirty-three inches of the floor? 


PATRONS. 


So much for the character ot attend- 
ance, school-house and appliances. 
What of the patrons? Are they sym- 
pathetic, co-operative, liberal, appre- 
ciative and quick to avail themselves 
of the educational advantages offered? 
Such patrons contribute powerfully 
to bring about the foregoing results so 
necessary toa good school. Fortunate 
the teacher who has such patrons. 


THE TEACHER. 


But finally, what of the teacher? 
Statistics can directly measure but 
few elements of the teacher: (1) Ed- 
ucational advantages, (2) Character of 
certificate, (3) Salary. But one may 
have had educational advantages 
without fully profiting by them. He 
may have gone off to college or normal 
school before he was ready for the 
work. Again, the character of a cer- 
tificate depends quite as often on the 
qualifications and leniency of the per- 
sons issuing it as upon the ability of 
the holder. While a teacher may for 
a short time receive more or less than 
he is worth, this cannot happen for a 
great length of time, nor can it happen 
for the teachers of a county or State, 
Hence, the 


AVERAGE SALARY 


of the teachers of a county or State 
becomes a reliable measure of their 
professional ability. But as salaries 
are estimated in money, and money 
has different purchasing powers in 
different States of the Union and in 
different years, salaries cannot be 
relied upon till reduced to purchasing 
power—their command, in exchange, 
for food, shelter and transportation. 
That is, all nominal salaries must be 
reduced to real salaries. Therefore, 
when it is desired to ascertain how 
the teaching force of a district, a 
county or State compares with another 
district, county or State, we enquire 
as to their educational advantages, 
the character of certificate and the 
salaries.” 

The average salary of every teacher 
should reach at least $50.00 per month, 
and be continued nine months out of 
the twelve.—[Eb. 





Tue ‘General Discussion’’ of the 
State Superintendent’s report con- 
cludes as follows: 

“Finally, I return my sincerest 
thanks to my chief clerk, Mr. Howard 
A. Gass, whose nearly four years’ of 
service with my immediate predeces- 


duties of the cffice. Painstaking, con- 
scientious, thorough, accurate, judi- 
cious, reliable, he is a model co- 
worker. To him and to Miss Sue 
O’Bannon, my efficient private secre- 
tary, I owe muchof the little achieved. 

Respectfully submitted, 

L. E. WoLFE, 
Superintent of Public Schools. 


County Supervision. 


ON. L. E. WOLFE says: ‘It 
will be found that the very 
best results cannot be secured without 
giving each county a well equipped 
educational head—without County 
Supervision it will be found that 
the Course of Study will not be 
carried out to the best advantage 
without a county superintendent to 
look after it. But County Super- 
vision costs money —about a hundred 
thousand dollars annually—and this is 
not easy to secure. 

The difficulty in securing County 
Supervision cannot be better empha- 
sized than by pointing to the splendid 
efforts in this line by my predecessors. 
But supervision must come sooner or 
later, and when it does come, it must 
be efficient supervision. County Su 
pervision will come when the faxz- 
payers and legislators are convinced 
that it is a paying investment. The 
teachers are already convinced. The 
county institutes held in every county, 
attended by patrons, written up by 
the county papers, sending a teacher 
into every school district, will go far 
to produce that public opinion neces- 
sary to bring about supervision.”’ 

In order to convince the taxpayers 
you must popularize your County 
Institute meetings. Get out of and 
above the drill of the primary school 
room in your public evening meetings. 
Make these strong, attractive, popu- 
lar. Make them a rousing educa- 
tional campaign movement. 








Good Testimony. 





‘Full of wise care is this your counsel.”” 
~--SHAK. 


A PROMINENT school officer writes 
under date of March 16, as fol- 
lows: 

“The work done by the AMERICAN 
JouRNAL OF EDUCATION is aiding to 
organize the schools in this part of the 
State has been of great value. The 
people and our teachers are better 
posted on the school law than ever 
before from reading it, taxes are levied 
and collected, and the money is ap- 
plied to the payment of teachers and 
other legitimate expenses of maintain- 
ing our schools. 

“The fact is, our school money for 
years has been used for all sorts of 
purposes, was loaned out on insuffic- 
ient security, or no security at all. 
But now all this is changed for the 
better, and no one instrumentality 
has contributed more directly to this 
important end than the advice and 
counsel given to the people through 
the columns of the AMERICAN JOUR- 


American Educational History. 
Vo few are aware of the extent 
and variety of the services to 
education done by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington. Among. the 
most valuable of these services is the 
series of Histories of Education in the 
several states, and edited by Prof. 
Herbert B. Adams, of the John Hop- 
king University. 
No. 8 of the series is a highly inter- 
esting account of education in Ala- 
bama. The public primary schools of 
the State are mainly a development ot 
the years since the war. So that much 
the greater part of the volume (of 281 
pages) is given to the history of insti- 
tutions of higher learning, chief 
among which is the University of Ala- 
bama. The volume is the work of 
Hon. Willis G. Clark, of Mobile, and 
the warm enthusiasm with which he 
relates the struggles and final tri- 
umph of the institution which now 
constitutes the crowning feature of 
public education in the State of Ala- 
bama is, as we may well believe, but 
the bright reflex of the sentiment that 
is steadily deepening in the minds of 
that lovely portion of the sunny 
South. 





No. 15 of the series is a volume of 
445 pages and relates to the History 
of Higher Education in Massachusetts. 
It is prepared by Prof. George Gary 
Bush, Ph. D. 

Among other interesting remarks 
in his introduction Prof. Bush says 
that ‘‘Primary, secondary and univer- 
sity education form a gradation, and 
are fully interdependent, and a prin- 
cipal reason why there is dissatisfac- 
tion with the secondary education is 
that the primary education upon 
which it must be built is faulty, and 
to an extent inefficient. Another ob- 
jection to our system of education as 
it exists to-day is that the secondary 
education in some of our best high 
schools, academies, and prepara- 
tory schools is superior to the 
secondary education received dur- 
ing a part of the so-called college 
or university course.’”? All which 
suggests the more or less urgent 
‘need of a re-organization.”’ A sig- 
nificant suggestion well worth careful 
consideration by all persons, and es- 
pecially by those bearing the more 
direct responsibility in shaping the 
educational media of the time. 

Of course Harvard College (Univer- 
sity) must be granted the chief share 
of attention in a volume devoted to 
the history of Higher. Education in 
Massachusetts. That Harvard is a 
great institution no one will hesitate 
toadmit. That Harvard’s very great- 
ness is a real danger to the institution 
few thoughtful observers would be 
likely to deny. 

Education should be the process of 
initiation into the truest kingly rank. 
It is only too likely to be looked upon 
as a purchasable badge of nobility. 
And yet‘‘residence,’ with more or less 
extravagant expenditure, will not at- 
tain so great a prize. In fact, educa- 
tion is primarily a thoroughly ‘‘ple- 
bian affair.’”? Only by prolonged, in- 
tensely earnest bending of soul and 
body to work can real education be at- 








sor had so well equipped him in the 





NAL OF EpucaTIon.” T. BR. 


tained. And it has been whispered 


(Prof. Bush quotes the whisper, page 
206) that ‘‘the trouble with Harvard 
College to-day is that it is not the 
fashion among the students to be 
earnest about anything.” 

How can we help asking the ques- 
tion: ‘‘What degree of connection 
must there be between such incipient 
miasmatic state of the student on the 
one hand, and on the other the bizar- 
reries of a chief executive whose sensi- 
tive spirit of ‘tolerence’ stands hat in 
hand before all religious tenets, even 
including that of Mormonism ?”’ 

But this merely by the way. Har- 
vard University is nevertheless a 
great institution, and it can scarcely 
be doubted that its inherent vitality 
will suffice tosaveit from real perma- 
nent blood-poisoning. 

Without further comment, we 
strongly advise all readers of this 
JOURNAL who are interested in the 
development of higher education in 
this country to obtain and carefully 
read both these volumes. In Alabama 
and in Massachusetts alike the same 
noble ideal of perfected manhood is in 
process of fulfillment. Sectionalism 
vanishes; the era of ‘Peace on earth 
and good will among men’ is nigh us, 
even at our very door.’ 

——_ —_<« pee — 

Srx, eight and ten months of school 
has been very generally and very 
cheerfully voted in a large number of 
districts and towns. 

A good sign that. It shows that 
our teachers have been doing good 
work in school and out of school too. 
Other things being equal the teacher 
who is best acquainted and does the 
most work tv interest and build up 
the school outside, will do the best 
and most work inside the school. 

It is not so much what we do as 
what we do not do that hurts us. 

A genial, friendly, cordial, helpful 
spirit is everywhere appreciated, es- 
pecially if you are wise and modest in 
its expression. 





PuPILs in the schools in pursuit of 
their studies, should there be taught 
the dignity and necessity of labor, 
and its vital relations to all human 
excellence and progress, the evils of 
indolence, the absurdity of the pres- 
ent fashion for city life, and the wide- 
spread aversions to manual labor. 

A practical knowledge of some in- 
dustrial pursuit is an important ele- 
ment in intellectual culture. 


—7—__—_—— > ee 

By the use of our “Aids to School 
Discipline”’’ teachers soon double 
the attendance of pupils. These Aids 
interest gy we and parents alike, in 
the werk done in the school-room— 
they prevent tardiness and ab- 
sence. 

Those who have used them and 
so, thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the school, 
but so far their use has more th 
doubled the attendance. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





TERMS of the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
oF EDUCATION (premium included) 
$1.50 in advance. We stop all papers 


when the time for which they have 





been paid for expires. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND NATIONAL EDUCATOR. 








ARKANSAS 


: EDITION 
American Journal of Education. 
$1.50per year in aerate. 


BME RWIN, St. os Editors. 


Luks... .ssccces 

ARE the funds on hand,—and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? 

ee So. ) os 

OuGHutT we not to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month as other county and state 
officers are paid? We think so. 





TEACHERS and pupils will begin to 
get some more adequate conception of 
the “object lessons’? to be seen and 
studied at the World’s Fair when they 
learn that the World’s Fair appropri- 
ations by foreign countries, as far as 
reported, aggregate more than $4,500,- 
000, and those of our own country al- 
ready approach $15,000,000. Can any 
live teacher in the United States afford 
to miss such an exhibition? Better 
begin early to make preparation to 
spend at least a week or ten days 
there. 





Eureka Springs, Ark. 





“This castle hath a pleasant seat, 


The air nimbly and sweetly recommends itself.” 
—SHAK. 
HE Second Annual Announce- 


ment of the great Inter-State 
Summer Normal and Educational 
Assembly at Eureka Springs is before 
us, and a strong, able and attractive 
faculty have been secured, covering 
almost every phase of educational 
work from the kindergarten up to the 
highest round in the ladder of Peda- 
gogy and applied Psychology. 


The 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


number among its members many of 
the leading citizens, who have done so 
much to make Eureka Springs one of 
the most attractive resorts in the 
whole country. It is composed of 
Hons. Powell Clayton, Z. P. Freeman, 
C. F. Ellis, W. M. Duncan, Geo. C. 
Christian, R. H. James, W. E. Penn, 
O. W. Watkins, T. F. Hawley. The 
officers of the Board are Powell Clay- 
ton, President; Z. P. Freeman, Vice- 
President; Geo. C. Christian, Secre- 
tary; Jno. D. Jordan, Treasurer. The 
faculty this year is an exceptionally 
able one: W.S. Sutton, A. M , Peda- 
gogy and Applied Psychology ; W. W. 
Parsons, Pedagogy, Psychology and 
English Literature; T. J. Witt, Ph. 
B., Physics, Physiology and Hygiene; 
J. L. Holloway, Mathematics and Lit- 
erature; C.S. Barnett, B. 8., Geogra- 
phy, English Grammar and Composi- 
tion; Anna J. Hardwicke Penny- 
backer, U. 8. History and Civil 
Government; Anna K. Eggleston, 
Principal Primary Department; Carrie 
Benson, Assistant Primary Depart- 


Kindergarten Department; Gertrude 


E. Crocker, Assistant Kindergarten 


Department; Engenia Williamson, B. 
E., Elocution and Physical Culture’ 
L. B. Shook, Director School of Music! 
When you take into account the ex 

ceptionally low rates of fare on the 
Frisco Lines and its connections, and 
the other fact that good board and 
lodging can be had as low as $3.00 per 
week, you will find it about as cheap 
or cheaper than you can live at home, 
Then, too, you can get the benefit of 
the water from any or all of the 
springs without any extra charge. If 
persons wish to do their own cooking 
and housework, furnished rooms can 
be had at low rental and the cost of 
living can be brought below the above 
figures. In order to provide tor the 
lowest cost, the company will furnish 
tents and cots at low rental, and tent- 
ing ground within the Assembly en 

closure free. 





The Grand Opening. 





“ Mine ear is open and my heart prepared.” 


OME of the specially attractive 
features of the Interstate Sum- 
mer Educational Assembly at Eureka 
Springs this season we find in their 
announcement, are as follows : 


At the Grand Opening on July 4th, 
Rev. Sam. P. Jones will deliver an 
oration. 


There will be not only fine music by 
a select band, but in addition to this 
a grand chorus of 100 voices, the firing| _ 
of artillery, to be followed at night by 
a magnificent display of fire works. 
On July 5th and 6th, Rev. Sam, P 
Jones will deliver four of his most 
popular lectures. 
On July 9th, a grand concert, con- 
sisting of music, recitations, etc. 
On July 14th, lecture by J. B. Mer- 
win, of St. Louis, editor of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Education. 
On July 15th, lecture by Rev. R. C. 
Burleson, D. D., LL. D., President of 
Waco University, Texas. 

On July 16th, concert, followed by 
lecture by J. B. Merwin. 

On July 21st and 22nd, lectures by 
Ex-Gov John P. 8t. John, of Kansas 

On July 23d, grand concert: 

On July 28th and 29th, concert, by 
the Chicago Ideals. 

On July 30th, grand concert. 

On August 4th and 5th, chalk talks, 
by Rollo Kirk Bryan.’ 

On August 6th, grand concert. 

August 11th and 12th, Prestidigita- 
tion, with all the wonders of the magi- 
eal world, by Prof. Edward Maro. 
The celebrated violinist, Herr Otto 
Soldan, will play several solos. 

August 13th, grand concert, and 
Prof. Soldan. 

August 18th and 19th, grand Stere- 
opticon entertainment, by Profs. John 





Baby’s Blood Skin 





tions, and roo Testimonials. 
Curicura Ramepigs are sold throughout t 
CutTicura RgSOLVENT, $1. 


toilet and nursery soaps. 


a@- Act asout THE Bioop, Sxin, Scare, anp Hair,” 64 


and Scalp : 


Cleansed Purified and Beautified 
Of every Humor Eruption and Disease 


By the Cuticura Remedies when the best physicians, hospitals, and 
all other remedies and methods of treatment fail. 
mediate relief in the most torturing 
of Itching and Burning Eczemas, 
and other itching, scaly, crusted, and 
blotchy skin and scalp diseases, per- 
mit rest and sleep, and point to a 
permanent and economical (because 
most speedy) cure. 


They afford im- 


CUTICURA 


The great skin cure, and Cuticura 
Soap, an exquisite skin purifier and 
beautifier, externally, instantly allay 
the most intense itching, burning, 
and inflammation, soothe and heal 
raw and irritated surfaces, clear the 
skin and scalp of crusts and scales, and restore the hair, while 
Cuticura Resolvent, the new blood and skin purifier and greatest 
of humor remedies, cleanses the blood of all impurities and hereditary 
elements, and thus removes the cause. 


» 300 Diseases, so Illustra- 


Mailed free to _ address. A book o! priceless value. 
e world. Price, Cuticura, soc.; Cuticura Soap, 25¢.; 
Prepared by Potrgr Druc anp CHEMICAL CoRPORATION, Boston. 


Bad Complexions, 


Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cutloura Soap. Incomparably superior to all other 
skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of 
The only medicated toilet soap, and the only preventive of inflammation 
and clogging of the pores, the cause 1f most complexional disfigurations. Price, asc. 


pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and 
oily skin and hands are prevented and 
cured by that greatest of all Skin 





sans 25th and 26th, haatiionns by 
the humorous and versatile orator, 
Jahu De Witt Miller. 

Miss Eugenia Williamson, the ac- 
complished elocutionist and public 
reader of St. Louis will take important 
parts in several of the entertainments 
above enumerated. 

During the course, Mrs. Anna J. 
Pennybacker, of Texas, will deliver a 
public lecture on dress retorm. 

Under the leadership of Prof. 
Shook, a grand vocal chorus will be 
organized and drilled to assist in the 
above entertainments. 

Orchestral music by Black’s miliary 
band will be given at all the enter- 
tainments. 





THE recitation of a primary class 
should not continue longer than from 
ten to twenty minutes. Short study 
and recitation periods, alternating 
with recreation, will characterize the 
daily program of the wise teacher. 
Farnish children with plenty of hand 
work in drawing, and change the 
work at the study-seats at short in- 
tervals, by allowing the young pupils 
to work on the blackboard, and they 
will not grow weary of school duties. 








8. Collins and Walter H. Wilcox. 
Prof. Soldan will also play. 





ment; Mary C. McCalloch, Principal 


, Prof. Soldan. 


August 20th, grand concert, and 
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The Attention of Teachers. 
who anticipate making the trip to the 
next National Convention is respect- 
fully directed to the facilities offered 
by the Big Four Route and its con- 
nections, which afford the best and 
most direct route from St. Louis to 
Saratoga, N. Y. 

THE POPULAR “SOUTHWESTERN 

LIMITED.”’ 
leaves St. Louis daily at 8:05 a. m., 
with elegant Wagner vestibuled 
sleeping cars, Cafe and Dining cars. 
Arrives Saratoga 6:05 a. m. 

THE SOUTHWESTERN EXPRESS 
leaves St. Louis at 7:55 p. M., with 
through sleeping cars and elegant 
coaches through to eastern cities. 
Arrives Saratoga 7:45 a. m. 

Both trains run‘via Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati,. Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Co, 
(Big Four), Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway and New York 
Central & Hudson River Railway, be- 
tween St. Louis and Indianapolis 
Cinncinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, New York, Boston, 
and all the most popular eastern 


mountain and sea shore summer re- 
sorts, affording summer tourists pri- 
ilege ‘of going via Niagara Falls and 
availing themselves of a delightful 
day-light ride down the Hudson 
river to New York City. 

Tickets on sale to Garatogh July 5 to 


13 inclusive, good for return not later 
than Sept. i? Round trip from St. 
Louis, $2 


For’ ferther information, maps, time 
tables, &c., address, 
ode SNYDER, 
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THE SUMMER NORMAL, 


EUREKA SPRINGS, ARKANSAS. . 





OPENS JULY 18th, CLO 


SES AUGUST 13th, 1892. 


SUPERIOR FACULTY, ELEGANT AMUSEMENT, 
COURSE OPENING JULY 4, WITH SAM JONES, 
FINE MILITARY BAND IN ATTENDANCE, 
INVIGORATING MOUNTAIN AIR AND GOOD SCENERY, 


Send for 50 page catalogue free Add 


NATURES PUREST WATERS. 


ress, 


GEO. C. CHRISTIAN, Secretary, 


Eureka Springs, Ark. 





Pror. L. MANWARRING, of Clark 
County, Ark., writes ‘‘that the use of 
the globes, maps and other tools to 
work, which he purchased last year 
of us, created a great interest, not 
only among the pupils but among the 


tax-payers also. We derived the| 


greatest benefit and the pupils the 
greatest satisfaction from having 
them to use day by day.’’ This is the 
unsolicited testimony in regard to 
these necessary articles. In fact, Dr. 
J. Baldwin says ‘‘these tools to work 
with are absolutely essential to suc- 
cess, and the most eminent, exper- 
ienced and practical educators we 
have say it is a fact that with a set of 
maps, a globe and a blackboard, a 
teacher can instruct a class of twenty 
or thirty more effectively and profita- 
bly, and do it in less time, than he 
would expend upon a single pupil 
without these aids.’’ 

In other words, a teacher will do 
twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these 
helps, as he can without them—a fact 
which School Boards should no longer 
overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to 
their patrons, and to themselves to 
secure every facility to accomplish the 
most work possible within a given 
time. These facts should be urged 
until every school is amply supplied 
with blackboards all around the 
room, a set of maps, a globe, crayons, 
erasers, magnet, etc., etc. 
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WE know a good many parents 
who get up early and toil late, and 
practice the most rigid economy to 
help the son or daughter attend the 
Normal School, or the State Univer- 
sity, the Baptist or Methodist semi- 
nary or college. We know a host of 
young people too, who work hard and 
economize in dress and deny them- 
selves many that others have, to help 
brother Tom or sister Mary or sister 
Sue through another term at ‘‘ The 
Normal,” 

God bless all such helpers; they en- 
rich the lives of a great multitute by 
such self-denial, and enrich their own 


’ lives as well. 





THE children should be, the children 
are citizenized in the school room; 


they should there become cognizant 
of the fact of their personal respon- 
sibility, and yield that obedience to 
their teacher that will be required 
of them by the community in which 
they live. 

They should be guided by the rules 
and regulations of school, as they are 
to be by the laws of their country. 
In short, the school is the nation’s 
nursery, and designed to nationalize 
and naturalize; prepare children for 
citizenship to the extent of prepara- 
tion is incomplete exclusive of the 
life-long lesson, obedience; with its 
preface, promptness; and its appen- 
dix, prudence; based upon intelligence, 

The common school was not built 
for the purpose of teaching theology, 
but for the purpose of waking up the 
‘faculties of the children—to teach 
them how to nse them. 

We hold that the common schools 
of America ought to be the best 
schools that can possibly be estab- 
lished in the community, especially 
among the poor and needy. 

When the Commonwealth estab- 
lishes a school, with its broad philan- 
thropy and its deep, large, liberal 
pocket, it ought not to be a mean 
school—it ought to be a generous one, 
and those who teach ought to be 
generously and promptly paid for the 
work they do. 





GET some tools “to work with’’ in 
the school room early in the session. 
You can do twenty times as muoh 
work and ten times better work, with 
plenty ot Blackboards, Maps, Globes 
and Charts in your school than you 
can do without these ‘‘helps.” 





HE who loves intelligence, liberty 
and progress, will not vote with the 
enemies of good schools. 





From an editorial in To-Day, Bos- 
ton, we clip the following significant 
paragraph : 

“Tf the public can keep from being 
debauched to the level of their State 
and city governments, the power of 
these for evil will not be very great.” 

Is it not time to elect only the dest 
men and women to make our laws for 
us? Wethink so. We vote so. 





SENT FREE AS A PREMIUM!! 
Late STE WOGh.| be 


A MACHINE WITH WHICH TO WRITE A 
New, Perfect and Easy System of Shorthand. 





THE POINTS OF SUPERIORITY ARE THAT: 


It is learned in one-third the time required by 
other systems. 

Allits work is uniform and mechanically exact. 

Its use is pleasant and does not strain the 
eyes, hands or body. 

It can be operated in the dark, as well as in 
the light. 

One operator can easily read another’s work. 

It does not require the use of eyes, leaving them 
free to follow the speaker’s motions. 

The machine is noiseless. 

It is of such small and convenient shape that 
the operators carry it everywhere. 

Its leather case is of such shape that it is used 
as a rest for the machine when used upon the lap. 

The mechanical principle in the arrangement 
of keys is a entirely new one, and distributes 
the work to doth hands. 

The fatigue consequent upon the use of the 
pen is obviated by shifting position of machine 
from the lap to table, and vice versa. 

No knowledge whatever of pencil shorthand 
is required. 





A SHort-Hanp WritTinG MACHINE. 
Size 734x834 inches; 
Weight with Case 3% Ibs. 
Price reduced to $25 with Manual 
Sent FREE As A PREMIUM. 
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The alphabet is mechanically accurate, and the letters always the same whether 
at the rate of 50 words per minute or 200. There is no uncertainty or confusion 
in transcribing the notes. It is quickly learned and easily read. The principal 
point of superiority over the pencil is accuracy in rapid writing, making it es- 








pecially desirable for verbatim reporting. 


SENT FREE AS A PREMIUM. 


ADDRESS WITH STAMP FOR REPLY, 


T. J. BURRIDGE, 


American Journal of Education, 
1120 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





TEACHERS WANTED, 


Working for the WO) ’'S CO BIAN EXPOSITION 
of the World's Wer ee conym BAN During on. : PLI 
Send 2Qc. for terms and paper containing colored views of buildings, 


L 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE FAIR. Sen 
= Also, AUTHENTIC BIRD’S-EVE 
x 
$1 


.) Send - for Chart and terms. 


L ATED. Authentic Organ 
aLusTR ass... a COMPLETE 


VIEW, showing in one panoramic scene the Columbian 
sition and SEPARATE BUILDINGS LITHOGRAPHED in richest colors. Sixe 28x44. 


(Retail 


Every teacher and school should have this chart. 


Also, W Rips FAIR ALBUM, containing colored Lithographs and descriptions of buildings. 
(Retait 5) ni! . for 


Ibum an 


terms. Or send 75c. for all three above. 


JAMES B. CAMPBELL, Pres., 159 and 161 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A 





ASrTaTE Superintendent of Missouri 
said that ‘‘there has been a loss of 
$227,000 in two years during his ad- 
ministration—loss to the school fund 
because proper records had not been 
kept. Itis absurd to say we are un- 
able to provide means for curing this. 
We want in every State county super- 
vision to secure these ends.’’ 





MEN and women who believe in 
schools and churches—who believe in 
progress, who believe in building in- 
dividual and national character on 
intelligence, integrity and virtue, sub- 
scribe for, read, and pay for, and cir- 
culate the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, until it is read by more 
than 200,000 people. 


~———- eo 


WE hope to see twenty-five thous- 
and school teachers, school officers 
and their friends in attendance at the 
‘“World’s Fair’’ in 1893 from Missouri. 
Ample provision will be made to 
take care of them for about $2.50 
per week as far as lodging and shelter 
is concerned. A large number are 
already preparing to go. : 





WE see by the papers that ‘‘The 
World’s Fair Protective Entertain- 
ment Association of East St. Louis has 
been organized, with an ample capital 
of $100,000 to insure its financial stand- 
ing and ability, to take care of the 
teachers and their friends while they 
visit the ‘‘World’s Fair’ at Chicago. 
Hon. James P. Slade, so long and so 
favorably known as State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, in Illinois, 
is one of the incorporators, with 8. 
L. Moser, of Iowa, and others. We 
do not know who the officers are, but 
the names of such well-known gentle 
men as above mentioned and their 
associates are sufficient guarantee of 
its success. 





A GooD many people would like to 
hear the lecture of our old friend and 
co-laborer, Dr. R. W. Douthat, of 
West Virginia, on ‘‘How to Put a 
Head on a Boy; or, the Old and the 
New, the Wrong and the Right Meth- 
ods of Education.’”’ It is suitable for 
teachers’ conventions and for the gen- 
eral public. If he solves these prob- 
lems, he is on the high road to fame, 
honor and immortality. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND NATIONAL EDUCATOR. 
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TEXAS 
EDITION 


American Journal of Education. 


$1.50 per year in advance. 








W.S. SUTTON, Houston, Texas.... — 
j. B. MERWIN, St. Louis........... } Editors. 





ARE the funds on hand,— and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? 





IF you and your friends can secure 
safe, quiet, comfortable lodging for 
about 35 cents per day, and take your 
own food, if you like, from home, you 
and your friends can afford to spend a 
week or ten days and see the ‘‘ World’s 
Columbian Exposition.”’ 

We are assured a company of re- 
sponsible men, interested in having all 
the teachers see this Exposition, are 
completing arrangements to do this 
thing. 

It is worth immediate consideration, 
for with such care and such facilities 
no one can afford not to go. 
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Essentials to Success. 


“Success 
Will fashion events in better shape.” 
—SHAK. 
HE Texas Journal of Education 
—improving with each issue— 
says that the following are absolutely 
essential to the success of the public 
schools : ° 

1, A favorable public sentiment. 

2. Adequate funds. 

8. Faithful, efficient, 
teachers. 

4. Discreet, attentive trustees. 

5. County superintendency. 

6. State superintendency. 

7. Convenient, substantial school- 
houses, comfortably furnished and 
supplied with maps, globes and a few 
common principles of natural philos- 
ophy. 

In regard to the second essential 
—“‘adequate funds’—it is scarcely 
necessary to remark, public schools 
eannot be successfully conducted 
without an ample supply of money. 
Good teachers, and only this class 
should be employed, may, from force 
of circumstances, continue in the ser- 
vice, but they will abandon the work 
as soon as an opportunity offers which 
promises better returns for their la- 
bor. 

It is of the utmost importance in 
every field of labor that the compen- 
sation should be sufficient to secure 
a comfortable support, and thereby 
contentment and zealous interest in 
the work. 

Adequate salaries paid to good 
teachers will accomplish the double 
purpose of driving out of the school 
house incompetent teachers and sub- 
stituting competent teachers in their 
places. 

Efficient county and State superin- 
tendency is indespensible to a well 
regulated and successful system of 
public schools. 


professional 


and efficient county and State super- 
vision be not provided for, the system 
will be sadly defective. 

Mach depends upon securing the 
seventh essential. Convenient, com- 
fortable school houses well supplied 
with seats and desks, maps, globes, 
and a few cheap appliances in the 
way of apparatus, to be used by the 
teacher in teaching the natural sci- 
ences, tend to make school life pleas- 
ant, desirable and interesting to both 
teachers and pupils, and besides, 
guarantee health and progress in a 
degree which more than liberally 
compensates for the expenditure. 





A Great Meeting. 





“Grows strong and great in substance and in 


power.”’ —SHAK, 


aye the arrangements are now 

completed and the program for 
the meeting of the Southern Educa- 
tional Association at Atlanta, Ga., 
has been published. 

The Executive Committee consisting 
of Hon. Solomon Palmer, ex-State 
School Commissionor of Alabama; 
the President of the Association; 
Secretary Frank Goodman, of the 
Nashville Business College; Mr. J. H. 
Phillips, Superintendent of Birming- 
ham Public Schools, and President 
Euler B. Smith, of the Georgia Teach- 
ers’ Association, with Col. Eugene G. 
Harrell and Major W. F. Slaton, 
Superintendent of Schools, of Atlanta, 
announce that the association will be 
in session on the 6th, 7th and 8th of 
July. The morning sessions will be 
devoted to the general discussions of 
the association in the house of repre- 
sentatives; the afternoons will be 
given to department work, and the 
evenings will be set apart for addresses 
at the opera house. 

The program is given in full below, 
with a list of the local and general 
committees : 

GENERAL PROGRAMME. 
Wednesday, July 6,3 P. M. 

Addresses of Welcome — For the 
State of Georgia, his excellency, Gov- 
ernor W. J. Northen; for the depart- 
ment of education, Hon. 8. D. Brad- 
well, state school commissioner; for 
the Georgia Teachers’ Association, 
Euler B. Smith, president; for the 
city of Atlanta, Hon. W. A. Hemphill, 
mayor; for the schools of Atlanta, 
Hon. Hoke Smith, president of the 
board of education. 

Responses — The Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Hon. Solomon Pal- 
mer, president; Alabama, Hon. J. G. 
Harris, superintendent of education ; 
Arkansas, Hon. J. H. Shinn, superin- 
tendent of public instruction ; Florida, 
A. J. Russell, superintendent of public 
instruction ; Kentucky, Hon. Ed. Por- 
ter Thompson, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction ; Louisiana, Hon. War- 
ren Easton, superintendent of schools, 
New Orleans; Maryland, Hon. E. B. 





The fact is that if earnest, faithful 


public instruction; Mississippi, Hon. 
J. R. Preston, state superintendent of 
public instruction ; Missouri, Hon. L. 
E. Wolfe, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction ; North Carolina, Hon. 
George T. Winston, president State 
university; South Carolina, Hon. W. 
D. Mayfield, state superintendent of 
public instruction; Tennessee, Hon. 
Frank M. Smith, ex-superintendent of 
public instruction ; Texas, Hon. James 
M. Carlisle, state school superintend- 
ent; Virginia, Hon. J. E. Massey, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; West Virginia, Hon. B. 8. Mor- 
gan, state superintendent of public in- 
struction ; the United States, Hon. W. 
T. Harris, LL. D., United States com 
missioner of education. 
Announcements. Appointment of 
committees. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, 8. P. M. 
President’s Annual Address—Hon. 
Solomon Palmer, East Lake, Ala- 
bama. 

Ten Years’ Progress in Education— 
Hon. W. T. Harris, LL. D., United 
States commissioner of education, 
Washington, D.C. 

THURSDAY, JULY 7, 9 A. M. 

Southern Education at the World’s 
Fair.—Mrs. Willie House-Brady, Gal- 
veston, Tex. Discussion.— Hon. H. 
Morson, Raleigh, N. C.; Superintend- 
ent W. B. Baker, Savannah, Ga.; 
Professor R. N. Roark, Lexington, 
Ky.; Superintendent J. H. Phillips, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Negro Education by the State; Its 
Necessity and Limita‘ion.—A. A. 
Gunby, Monroe, La.—Discussion.— 
Hon. 8. D. Bradwell, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Professor J. A. B. Lovett, Blountville, 
Ala.; Dr. E. M. Cravanth, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Hon. A. J. Russell, Tallahasse, 
Fla. 

Moral Culture in Education—Rev. 
W. R. Atkinson, Columbia, 8. C, 

THURSDAY, JULY 7,8 P.M. 

Southern Literature.—J. B. Merwin, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The South as a Factor in our 
National Growth.—Hon. W. R. Gar- 
rett, Nashville, Tenn. 

FRIDAY, JULY 8, 9 A.M. 

Co-education of the Sexes.— Presi- 
dent J. W. Conger, Arkadelphia, 
Ark.; Coeducation and Character— 
Miss Jenny M. Higbee, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Thorough Education of Our 
Girls— President James Dinwiddie, 
Raleigh, N.C. General Discussion.— 
Professor W. H. Bartholomew, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Superintendent P. V. 
Pennybacker, Tyler, Tex.; Principal 
F. M. Roof, Birmingham, Ala.; Hon. 
J E. Massey, Richmotid, Va. 

General business. Election of offi- 
cers. 

FRIDAY, JULY 8,8 P. M. 

Loyalty to the South—Rev. J. B. 
Gambrell, D. D., Meridian, Miss. 

The Trend of Higher Education in 
the South—Illustrated by stereopticon 
views — Dr. Chas. W. Dabney, Jr., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





Prettyman, state superintendent of 





meetings every afternoon. 

Each department will be presided 
over by a president, assisted by a 
secretary, and has a full and complete 
programme of its own; papers being 
presented and discussions had by 
specialists and teachers in every one 
of the following departments : Kinder- 
garten and primary, secondary educa- 
tion, higher education, ‘pedagogy, 
superintendence, literature. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 


President Palmer appointed the fol- 
lowing resident members of the exec- 
utive committee: Major W. F. Slaton, 
chairman ; 8. D. Bradwell, vice-pres- 
ident ; D. W. Gwinn, secretary ; Hoke 
Smith, W. A. Hemphill, A. L. Kontz, 
E. B. Stahlman, Joseph Hirsch, L. M. 
Landrum, Josiah Carter, D. A. Beatie. 
Other non-resident members were ap- 
pointed from the following places, so 
that all divisions of the State will be 
represented: Savannah, Columbus, 
Athens, Augusta, Macon, Rome, La- 
Grange. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 


Transportation—E. B. Stahilman, 
chairman. 

Press—Clark Howell, chairman. 

Reception—R. J. Lowry, chairman. 

Hotels and Entertainment—Colonel 
Lowndes Calhoun, chairman. 

Registration and Badges—George 
W. Harrison, chairman. 

Halls and Places of Meeting—W. 8. 
Thomson, chairman. 

Printing—A. L. Waldo, chairman. 

The indications are very favorable 
for the largest attendance ever wit- 
nessed in the history of the associa- 
tion, for not only is the able pro- 
gramme a drawing card, but the rail- 
road committee has induced the 
Southern Paesenger Association to 
grant one fare for the round trip. 

For the information of all who ex- 
pect to visit Atlanta we make the 
following announcement: 

“The commissioner decides that 
rates of one highest first-class limited 
fare for the round trip, plus $2 mem- 
bership fee, may be used for this occa- 
sion. Tickets to be sold July 2d to 
6th inclusive, and limited to continu- 
ous passage in each direction, with 
extreme limit July 12th; provided, 
however, that to enable members to 
attend the meeting of the National 
Educational Association, to be held 
at Saratoga, New York, July 11th to 
15th, the extreme limit may be ex- 
tended to September 15th, upon pre- 
sentation and surrender of a certifi- 
cate signed by the secretary of the 
National Educational Association to 
the effect that the holder has been in 
attendance upon the sessions of that 
association. The presentation of such 
a certificate to the General Passenger 
Association of initial lines at Atlanta 
will be authority for them to extend 
the limit of the return portion of the 
excursion ticket held by such mem- 
bers. Iron-clad signature form to be 





There wili be special department 


used.’’ 
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DEPARTMENT Of SUPERINTENDENCE, 
President, Hon. J. R. Preston, Jack- 
son, Miss.; Secretary, Hon. J. H. 
Shinn, Little Rock, Ark. 
THURSDAY, JULY 7,3 P.M. 

President’s Annual Address — 
‘What is Needed to raise the Country 
School to its Proper Limit?’’—Hoon. E. 
P. Thompson, Louisville, Ky. 

Discussion — Hon. J. G. Harris, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Rev. N. A. Chan- 
dier, D.D., Oxford, Ga.; Professor I. 
W. McAdory, Birmingham, Ala. 

“The County Superintendent as a 
Factor in a School System.’’—Super- 
intendent J. W. Henderson, Natchez, 
Miss.; Superintendent J. B. Graham, 
Talladega, Ala.; Professor J. Harris 
Chappell, Milledgeville, Ga.; Super- 
intendent W. G. Vickers, Durham, 





Office.”” Each member of the com- 
mittee will present a brief statement 
under each subhead, to be followed by 
general discussion and comparison. 

Organization and election of officers. 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 

President, George J. Ramsey, Clin- 
ton, La.; Secretary, B. L. Wiggins, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

THURSDAY, JULY 7, 3 P. M. 

President’s Address — ‘Co-ordina- 
tion of High Schools and Colleges’’— 
President, William A. Obenchain, Og- 
den College, Kentuckey ; President, G. 
C. Jones, Arkadelphia, Ark.; Superin- 
tendent, W.5S. Sutton, Houston, Texas; 
President, E. W. Wright, Vicksburg, 
Miss. 

University Extension — President 
Daniel C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins 





N.C. University, Baltimore, Md. 

“County Institutes, Scope and} Discussion—Professor H.W. Prentis, 
Viaue”—Professor H. N. Fiekel, De| St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. W. Leroy Brown, 
Funiak, Fla. General discussions. Auburn, Ala.; Dr. E. W. Bemis, 


FRIDAY, JULY 8,3 Pp. M Nashville, Tenn. 


Report of Committee. FRIDAY, JULY 8 3 P. M. 

Topic—‘County Superintendence.—| Higher Education of Southern Wo- 
1. “Powers and Duties Under the|men.— President L. T. Fitzhugh, 
Law.”? 2. ‘‘Necessary Powers not| Whitworth College, Miss. Discussion— 
Conveyed by Law.’’ 3. “On Practice, | President, Rufus W. Smith, LaGrange, 
What do Your Best Superintendents | Ga.;President Alonzo Hill, Tuscaloosa, 


Achieve.” 4. On Practice, What|Ala.; Miss J. Thornby Clark, Mill- 
Defects Exist? Cause and Cure| edgeville. 
Thereof.’ 5. ‘Qualifications Pre-| The Ideal College.—President J. W. 


scribed; How Elected or Appointed.’’ | Nicholson,Louisiana State University. 
6. Bircaeed (i. @. eaten of the| Discussion.— Dr. A. 8. Andrews, 











$4,000 AND OVER IN PRIZES!! 


WHO WILL TAKE THEM? 


The WORLD'S FAIR EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MISSOURI, 


HAVE INAUGURATED 


A MAP DRAWING CONTEST 
OPEN TO ALL PUPILS 


In the State of Missouri; and propose to distribute as prizes for speci- 
mens of MAP DRAWING, $4,000 in cash. Our people, as a whole 
know as yet, comparatively little of the resources and wealth of 
“GRAND OLD MISSOURI.” 

This Map Drawing contest will not only teach GEOGRAPHY, but 
in connection with that—History, Minerology, Forestry, Botany, Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Transportation, Navigation, Climateology, and all 
the other immense resources of the State. 

At home and abroad it will awaken a NEW ann PERMANENT 
INTEREST in the development and growth of one of the GRANDEST 
STATES IN THE UNION. 

This great enterprise is strongly and cordially endorsed by Presi- 
dent R. H. Jesse, of the State University, also by most of the leading 
Educators of the State. It will, also, beyond any doubt, prove of 
MATERIAL ASSISTANCE to the educational work already inaugurated by 
the World’s Fair exhibit of Missouri, in which every teacher and every 
pupil of our State has a deep interest. 

THE STATE AND COUNTY PRIZES are divided into classes 
A, B and C, and are open to pupils of all age. 

This united effort on the part of ALL teachers and pupils, ought to 
make our educational exhibit at the World’s Fair in 1893 the GRANDEST 
of any State in the Union, and with the zeal we are sure all lovers of 
education will put forth, we can do this, and have the name of our 
PROUD OLD STATE OF MISSOURI, heralded over the entire old and new 
worlds as being FOREMOST IN EDUCATIONAL WORK, as she already is in 
many other respects. After the awards are made and the Fair closes, 
each book will be returned to the owner as a valuable souvenir of the 
World s Fair. For further information address, seo for Education 
and Advancement, 


WORLD’S FAIR EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
A RANE L. MitvEr, Sec’y and Treas. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Greensboro, Ala.; Superintendent F. 
Pasco, Jacksonville, Fla.; Miss M. 
Rutherford, Athens, Ga. 
Organization and election of officers. 
DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION. 
President, Professor Whorton §8. 
Jones, Memphis, Ga.; Secretary, Pres- 
ident D. B. Johnson, Columbia, 8. C. 
_ THURSDAY, JULY 7, 3 P. M. 
President’s address—‘'Position of 
the High School’—Superintendent 
Lawton B. Evans, Mariana, Ark., 
Superintendent A. Futrall, Mariana, 
Ark.; Superintendent H. D. Mynatt, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Principal A. C., 
Moore, Birmingham, Ala. 
“The Importance of the High 
School’’—Prof. W. M. Slaton, Atlanta, 
Ga. Discussion—Principal Alexander 
Hogg, Fort Worth, Tex.; Prof. C. B. 
Denson, Raleigh, N. C.; Prof. J. T. 
Gaines, Louisville, Ky. 
‘‘Uniform Course of Study’’—Dr. J. 
W. A. Wright, Lexington, Ala. Dis- 
cussion—Superintendent B. M. Zet- 
tler, Macon, Ga.; Superintendent H.: 
D. Hullafaker, Chattanooga, Tenn; 
Superiftendent J. P. Patterson, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. 

FRIDAY, JULY &, 3 P.M. 
“The Ideal High School’’—Prof. J. 
W. Blankenship, Marshall, Ark. Dis- 
cussion—Prof. C. C. Thatch, Auburn, 
Ala.; Mrs. Pauline V. Orr, Columbus, 
Miss.; Prof. W. W. Seals, Lake City, 
Fla. 

Organization and election of officers. 
DEPARTMENT OF PEDAGOGY. 
President, Dr. W. H. Payne, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; secretary, Prof. C B. Van 
Wie, Florence, Ala. 
THURSDAY, JULY 7, 3 P. M. 
President’s address —‘‘Professional 
Education in Normal Schools’’—Prof. 
Joseph K. Powers, Florence, Ala.; 
Prof. John W. Glenn, Elberton, Ga.; 
Superintendent Wm. Harper, Amer- 
icus. 
“Academic Education in Normal 
Schools’—Dr. Joseph Baldwin, Aus- 
tiu, Tex. General discussion. 
FRIDAY, JULY 8,3 P. M. 
“Normal School Training Exten- 
sion’’—Dr. E. R_ Eldridge, Troy, Ala. 
Discussion—Frank M. Smith, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Miss Willie M. Allen, 
Macon, Ga.; Superintendent E. P. 
Moses, Raleigh, N. C. 
Organization and election of officers. 
DEPARTMENT OF PRIMARY AND KIN- 
DERGARTEN TRAINING. 
President, to be appointed; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Harriet Johnson, La- 
Grange, Ga. 
THURSDAY, JULY 7, 3. P. M. 
President’s address—- Present Ten- 
dencies in Primary Training — Miss 
Mollie Pierce, Dyersburg, Tenn. Gen- 
eral discussion. 
Influence of the Kindergarten Upen 
Primary Education — Superintendent 
Bothwell Graham, — Ga. Gen- 
eral Discussion. 
FRIDAY, JULY 8, 3 P. M. 
The Relation of Play to the Primary 
Education—Miss Annie Bryan, Louis- 





‘Johnson, Tulane university; 


The Application of Kindergarten 

Principles to Primary Work—(To be 

filled.) General discussion. 

Organization and the election of 

officers. 

DEPARTMENT OF SOUTHERN LITERA- 
TURE. 

President, E. C. Branson, Atlanta, 

Ga.; secretary, Morgan Callaway, Jr., 

Austin, Tex. 


THURSDAY, JULY 7, 3 P. M. 


Henry Timrod—Charles H. Ross, 
Southwestern university, Georgetown, 
Tex. Discussion—W. C. McConathy, 
Louisville, Ky.; J. M. Nicholson, State 
university, Baton Rouge, La.; F.C. 
Humphreys, Belton, Tex. 

Lyric Poetry of the South—Leslie 
Waggener, LL. D., University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex.; William Preston 
Miss 
Mary A. Bacon, Milledgeville, Ga. 

FRIDAY, JULY 8, 3 P. M. 

Our Part in History—Mr. Stanhope 
Sams, Atlanta, Ga. Discuss‘on—Dr. 
H. C. White, Athens, Ga.; Hon J. H. 
Shinn, Little Rock, Ark.; Hon. Frank 
M. Smith, Knoxville, Tenn.; President 


_|E. A. Alderman, Greensboro, N.C. 


Papers in the general programme 
must be limited to thirty minuies 
each, those in department  pro- 
grammes must be limited to twenty 
minutes each. 

The discussion on the papers must 
be extempore. Noone will be allowed 
to read a paper in discussion except 
by a vote of the association or of the 
department in which such paper is 
read. 


>= 


Ohio. 


LARGE number of teschers in 
Ohio have adopted and are 
sensibly active upon the important 
suggestion made at the meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association by G. 
A. Carnahan, of Cincinnati, that ‘the 
teachers of the State are the inform- 
ing power of the people.”’ 

Ohio shares very largely in this 
$2,000,000,000 increase of wealth in the 
United States. The per cent. realized 
will be more that $200,000,000 added 
to the wealth of the State of Ohio the 
past year, in which the schools ard the 
teachers of the State should be mater- 
ially strengthened in all directions, 
especially in better compensation and 
in longer school terms. 

Mr. W. H., Rohr, a live teacher in 
Durke County, Ohio says : 

“Your Aids the School Discipline 
have entirely broken up ‘ardixess in 
my school. I find them to do all and 
more than is claimed forthem. ‘The 
tools to work with,” also in the schoul, 
room, add greatly to the interest of 
the work done by our pupils. 

The extra copies of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION sent have al] 
been read until they are worn out. 
Please for the enclosed send us 
twenty-five more. Yes, the teachers 
of Ohio, and of other States too “are 








ville, Ky. General discussion. 


the informing power of the people,” 
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OvuautT we not to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month, as other connty and state 
officers are paid? We think so. 


————> a 


WE cannot begin to urge upon the 
teachers, too early or too strongly, 
the importance of arranging to spend 
a week or ten days, next summer, at 
the “World’s Fair” in Chicago, Never 
again in the lives of our people will 
there be another such an unrivalled ex- 
hibition. No expenditure of time or 
money of any millionaire, or of all the 
millionaires in the world could give 
such an opportunity to witness what 
has been accomplished as this exhibi- 
tion will afford. _ It will be or can be 
made a very enjoyable, instructive 
and a very economical trip too. 

Plans are being perfected so that 
the masses, the producers, the people 
of ordinary means can go and see all 
there is to be seen about as cheaply as 
to remain at home. . 


THAT man must be bold indeed 
who takes the responsibility of mak- 
ing a person a mental dwarf all their 
lives to save a little on the school tax. 








AFTER we get the minimum salary 
of our teachers up to $50.00 per month 
and the maximum salary of all teach- 
ers up to what their services are worth 
—and after we secure a term of school 
averaging in all the states nine months 
in the year—then if the text-book pub- 
lishers fail to give ‘‘methods’’ and 
“examples” in the excellent books 
they publish of how to teach grammar 
and arithmetic and geography, we 
may turn our columns over and fill 
them up with ‘“‘methods’’ 

There is yet too much to be done in 
the way of creating and arranging the 
right kind ot public sentiment for us 
to untertake to compete, in methods, 
with the more than fifty millions of 
text-books published. 


ae- 
oe 


One fare for the round trip for all 
persons attending the meeting of ‘‘The 
Southern Educational Arsociation in 
Atlanta, Ga., July 6-8, 1892. 








IsoLATION is bad in all respects— 
dangerous, even when the conscience 
is little illumined. We believe the 
people ought to vigorously and cour- 
ageously second Postmaster-General 
Wannamaker’s effort for rural free 
delivery of the mail, and for utilizing 
both the telegraph and telephone for 
postal purposes. Let our teachers 





Pennsylvania, 


“I will make one of her women lawyer to me,” 
—SuAK, 


NE of the most interesting educa- 
tional events of the month was 
the opening, on May 4th, of the Grad- 
uate Department for Women at the 
University of Pennsylvania; the chief 
address of the day being made by Dr. 
M. C. Thomas, the Dean of Bryn 
Mawr College for Women. The open- 
ing of this department is doubly sig- 
nificant, coming, as it does, close upon 
the announcement that Yale has ad- 
mitted women to its post-graduate 
courses. The University of Pennsyl- 
vania opened its post-graduate courses 
to women about nine years ago, and 
it is largely due to the success follow- 
ing the move that Yale has been in- 
duced at last to take similar action. 
Meanwhile the University of Penn- 
sylvania has given the plan a thor- 
ough trial, and the exercises this 
month mark another forward step. 
The Graduate Department for Women 
starts with an endowment of about 
$90,000, and an excellent equipment. 
Special dormitories and str 35-rcoms 
have been previcea for the women, 
and the endowment also provides for 
eight fellowships. Each of these will 
enable one woman to take a full course 
of two years, her board and tuition 
both being.{ree, 
Although women were admitted to 
post-graduate work in the University 
some time ago, as noted above, there 
has never been any special provision 
for them. But in this new depart- 
ment the University of Pennsylvania 
opens to women with aspirations for 
advanced study and high attainments 
in scholarship a better chance than 
they have ever before enjoyed. The 
department will lead to the degrees of 
Master of Arts, Master of Science, and 
Doctor of Philosophy, which are the 
degrees open to men. The teaching 
force at the start consists of thirty- 
three professors, with twenty-one dis- 
tinct sets of courses. Each of these 
sets has numerous sub-divisions, the 
work in Semitic languages, for in- 
stance, embracing Babylonian and 
Palestinian Aramaic, Hebrew, Ethi- 
opic, Assyrian, Amharic, Samaritan, 
Arabic and Syriac, and each of these 
languages may again be sub divided 
in special cases. And the same is true 
in other fields, such as political econ- 
omy, philosophy, philology and Amer- 
ican History. These are some of the 
lines in which the University is es- 
pecially strong. Contained in its li- 
brary is what is said to be the finest 
classical collection in the United 
States, consisting of twenty thousand 
volumes, while the University has the 
only especially endowed library in 
political economy in this country, and 
its collection of ten thousand volumes 
on American History is in many parts 
absolutely unique. That this Univer- 
sity, the fourth in size in the country, 





ally its belief in the highest possible 
education for all women who desire 
it, seems to point more strongly than 
ever to the equal admission of women 
everywhere in the near future. 





ONE of the leading purposes of the) 
movement for a National Columbian | 
Public School Celebration on October 
12 is to give to the American Public 
School a fitting prominence as the | 
fruit of four centuries of American life. | 
Incidentally it may be added that it 
will bring to the thought of citizens 
the glory of a free school and stir them 
toits protection. May the children of | 
the fifth century of American life pass | 
through the portals of a pure, pro-| 





school. 


must then be uniform, ambitious and 
loyal. 





Play and Discipline. 
I" a former number of this JouRNAL 
the question of “organized play” 
for children was discussed. Under 
“Notes and Digests’ in No. 2, Vol. I, 
(p. 298) of The Pedagogical Seminary, 
reference is made to Prof. Litvinskiy’s 
extensive studies of ithe plays and 
games of children. The conclusion 
reached is that ‘“‘it is bad for children 
to play with adults.”” The important 
inference is also reached, that ‘‘the 
value of amusement is in general 
inversely as the number of partici- 
pants.” 


Sticklers for “discipline” in the 
sense of “‘perfect order’’—as it child- 
ren were inanimate objects to be set in 
pretty rows in school like so many 
wax figures—will also do well to con- 
sider whether there may not be some- 
thing worth at least a moment’s 
thought in these two following propo- 
sitions of another investigator: (1) 
“Education is Movement;’ and (2) 
‘Stillness in School Stultifies.”’ 


Further—In an article on discipline 
(in the same volume, compiled from 
various Russian writers) “it is said 
that interest in school work should be 
the means of all discipline.”” “Only 
as interest declines does discipline 
become apparent. Both discipline 
and teaching [‘instruction’] may be 
excellent, yet entirely without educa- 
tion. Monotony and tedium is the 
cause of most offenses against school 
order. Per se, discipline [mere ‘keep- 
ing order’) has no educational value 
whatever.”’ 


It might be added that a good deal 
of what, in our American schools, also, 
goes under the term “discipline,” is 
not merely heartless repression of nat- 
ural, healthy child-life, but as such it 
must serve merely to embitter the 
minds of children and force them into 
rebellion against all authority—in a 
word, into anarchists. 

A teacher who assumes total de- 
pravity on the part of his pupils is (no 
doubt unconsciously) doing whatever 
in him lies to bring about the very 
state which he assumes to belong to 
them “by nature.” By nature! And 
yet, nothing is more contrary than 








and the largest in the Middle States, 





urge this everywhere. 


should thus have declared emphatic- 





this assumed “depravity” to that true 
nature of the human soul which it is, 


pe | 


to foster by all patient, intelligent 
kindliness, into fullest realization on 
the part of every one of his pupils. 
How many of us as teachers con- 
demn brutality in the abstract and 
retain brutality in the concrete? We 
handle a flower tenderly, and yet buf- 
fet a human soul which chances to be 
at our mercy, as if it were of no more 
significance than a cricket ball. 
Discipline! Does that consist in 


| causing a tender body to writhe under 


the whip, or in transfixing astruggling 
mind with the barbed arrows of our 
caustic speech? Christian discipline 
consists in leading the child to see the 
beauty of his own true nature, and 
through this to see also that wrong- 
doing on his part is precisely the pro- 


gressive and well-equipped public | cess of distorting his own life into one 
The nationality resultant| or another form of the death that 
oo dies. 


W. M. B. 





A Great Day. 
RE you all ready for it—all ready 
to make the most of it—for the 
public schools? 

On October 12 the Columbian Expo- 
sition Grounds will be dedicated in 
Chicago, but surely the fifth century 
of our existence as the American race 
should be ushered in by a demonstra- 
tion more imposing and far-reaching 
than an event of mere local scope. 

The idea that the 13,000,000 pupils 
in our public schools unite in a cele- 
bration of that eventful day, is an ex- 
cellent one. 

It isan inspiring thought that the 
significance of this anniversary is to 
be flashed home to the boys and girls 
who make up a fifth of our entire pop- 
ulation. 

One thing, however, must be im- 
pressed upon them—the necessity for 
early action. The general arrange- 
ments should all be made before the 
schools are dismissed for the long 
summer vacation. Then, during the 
summer months, when the pupils are 
free from school duties, they can work 
out their plans for the local celebra- 
tion. 


When the school opens for the fall 
term, the official program will have 
been announced. They can then turn 
their attention to the details of the 
celebration. Working upon this plan 
echools will come up to October 12 
thoroughly equipped, and in every 
way prepared for conducting a cele- 
bration which will be a credit to 
themselves, their teachers, and their 
town. They will avoid the confusion, 
disappoiatment and incomplete exer- 
cises likely to result if no plaus are 
made until the schools have perfected 
their reorganization late in Septem- 
ber. Let teachers and pupils respond 
at once to the unusual opportunity 
which the proposal for October 12 
offers them. 





ONLY mischief and misery can come 
from the whim of old prejudices. We 
must go up into the atmosphere of 
truth in order that our work may be 





above all, the business of the educator 


effective and lasting. 
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OvauT we not to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month, as other county and State 
officers are paid? We think so. 





SCHOOLS can arrange to go, churches 
can arrapge to go, members of the 
Alliance can arrange to go to the 
‘‘World’s Fair’’ in Chicago, and to live 
together in tents near the grounds 
and pay their fare, and see all there is 
to be seen—and that means a great 
deal—and still not have the trip and 
the picnic cost much more than it 
would cost to remain at home. Tents 
are to be provided so that a party of 
twenty or fifty, or more or less, can go 
and take their own provisions and 
cook them, and visit the ‘“‘World’s 
Fair” together, and visit friends, too, 
whom, perchance, they have not seen 
for years. It ought to be talked up 
and arranged for early. 





Con. EuGENE G. HARRELL, editor 
of the North Carolina Teacher, defines 
in a plain, wise way, the real work of 
an educational journal as fellows: 

“Please remember, dear friends, 
that The Teacher is not a school-hook 
or a text-book upon methods of teach- 
ing. It is-an educational journal, 
striving to be only a medium of com- 
munication between teachers and the 
people. You need not look in THE 
TEACHER for ‘busy work,’’ ‘school 
devices,’’ etc., because such things do 
not come within the scope of our work, 
and they are all discussed in the vari- 
ous books on teachinug. THE TEACH- 
ER has a much higher aim. We are 
working to make North Carolina 
schools the very best in this country, 
and North Carolina Teachers the most 
appreciated of our people.” 





Dr. Wm. T. Harris, U. 8. Com- 
missioner of Education, seems to be 
justifying the expectations of the 
friends who took the greatest interest 
in his appointment. These antici- 
pated, as one needed reform, the ra- 
tional organization of educational ef- 
fort and the service of the Bureau of 
Education as a unifier, instead of that 
of mere collection. The friends of Dr. 
Harris point to the series entitled, 
“History of Higher Education,’ as 
justifying their belief in Dr. Harris’ 
singular fitness for the position of 
Commissioner of Education. And 
those who from lack of acquaintance 
had no special anticipations, recognize 
in this series a needed service efficient- 
ly rendered. The St. Louis contingent 
of Dr. Harris’ contemporaries are 
somewhat exacting in the matter of 
one’s using abilities with which he 
has been gifted, and they therefore 
regard the higher education series but 
as an earnest of what Dr. Harris will, 


Tue Georgia Pacific Division of the 
great Richmond & Danville railroad 
company comprising, as it does, an all 
important link in this system of more 
than three thousand miles, assumes a 
new importance since the opening of 
the Memphis Bridge. It now forms 
a continuous line from Kansas City to 
Memphis, Birmingham, Atlanta, and 
thence on to Danville, Richmond, 
Washington, Baltimore and New 
York. 

The Georgia Pacific Division thus 
becomes one of the most important 
links in the band of carriers that en- 
circle the world, and its officers are 
vastly and vitally concerned in the 
immense traffic between the Western 
and Southern states and the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

They study the products of the 
fields and the forests, the causes that 
affect the ebb and flow of travel, and 
every detail in the construction and 
maintenance of this great system is 
watched with equal vigilance. 

The road-bed for the magnificent 
and unequalled equipment with which 
the whole line is furnished, must be 
equal, and up to all competitors. The 
whole line is furnished with vesti- 
buled trains comprising library, din- 
ing, sleeping and observation cars. We 
hope ten thousand teachers will pour 
into Atlanta to attend both the State 
convention, and the meeting of the 
Southern Educational Association, to 
be held there the first week in July. 





Number of Men Employed. 





“We have measured many miles.” 
—SHAK, 


hes total number of men employed 
on the railways of the United 
States is 749,301, being an increase of 
44558 over the number employed in 
1889. The average number of men 
employed per 100 miles of line on all 
roads is 479. In the New England 
States, Group I, the average number 
per 100 miles of line is 716; in the 
Middle States, Group II, it is 1,167; 
in Group IV, covering the States of 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, and parts of West Virginia, it is 
379; and in the various sections of the 
Western States the number ranges 
from 250 to 359 per 100 miles of line. 
The figures indicate the increased 
density of trafficin the Eastern and 
Middle States, Groups I and II, re- 
spectively. 


OT oe 


THe teachers and school officers 
and their friends from North Carolina 
are getting ready to visit the World’s 
Fair, in Chicago, in 1898. They can 
be provided with care, shelter and 
lodging for about $2.50 per week, near 
the grounds, so all can go about as 
cheap as to stay at home. 





We need these heroic, independent, 
courageous leaders. If we sustain 
them by circulating these journals, 
we enter into their spirit, joy in their 





as Commissioner, yet ~shieve. 


H™ J. R. Preston, State Supt. 


sippi, takes hold of this question vig- 
orously, and with the help of the 
teachers of the State, who are ‘‘the 
informing power of the people,’ he 


County Superintendents. 


of Public Education in Missis- 


will secure it. He says it is india- 
pensable that we have intelligent offi- 
cers to adjust the salaries of teachers, 
and thus keep our school finances in 
healthy condition. 
In proportion to duties imposed, re- 
sponsibility assumed, and intelligence 
required, no officer in the State is so 
poorly paid. 
The value of this officer to a school 
system is fully set forth in the follow- 
ing article from the pen of Dr. W. T 
Harris, the present United States 
Commissioner of Education, and the 
most distinguished educator on this 
continent. 
Dr. Harris says ‘‘that this link of 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENOCY 
is the most important of all the super- 
visory links, inasmuch as it concerns 
the education of three-fourths of all 
the people of the land. 
The County Superintendent’s tunc- 
tions involve: 
His duty to confer with other school 
officers and directors: (1) with the 
State Superintendent, whose inter- 
pretation of the State School Law he 
is obliged to promulgate, and to whom 
he has to report the enrollment of 
school population as a basis for the 
division of the schoo] fund; (2) with 
the county clerk as treasurer, as an 
intervening official charged with the 
transmission of statistics, receipt of 
funds, etc ; (3) with local boards, in- 
cluding (a) township boards, (b) vil- 
lage boards, (c) city boards. With 
each of these, if located in his county, 
he is brought into necessary and vital 
relation, and with the first of them he 
has very distinct duties as regards ad- 
vice and consultation. 
It becomes also his duty to 
EXAMINE TEACHERS, 
and award certificates to the compe- 
tent ones. He is obliged to test the 
extent of their information, both as to 
theoretical and practical knowledge of 
the art of teaching. He has to find 
whether the candidate knows how (a) 
to grade and classify a school accord- 
ing to the most approved methods; (b) 
to assign lessons of proper length and 
guide the pupils to correct habits of 
study; (c) how to work up a senti- 
ment in favor of schools in the com- 
munity where he is to teach; (d) 
whether he possesses sufficient book 
knowledge to instruct properly. 
He must also 
VISIT SCHOOLS. 

He must see that the qualifications 
which he required in the candidate to 
whom he gave the certificate, are ac- 
tually exercised by the teacher in his 
school. (1) He must look after the 
grading and classification of the pu- 


(8) after the habits and deportment of 
pupils as indicating the general influ- 
ences of the teacher; (4) after the gen- 
eral spirit of the district as affected by 
the teacher. 

EDUCATIONAL LECTURES. 
It is his duty to present before teach- 
ers at their institutes, and before the 
community at large, the subject of 
education and its various practical 
bearings. Educational lectures should 
be largely multiplied and extended ro 
as to reach all the people. 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

It is his duty to hold institutes. 
This in fact is one of the most import- 
ant and difficult of his duties. He 
has to devise measures to get his 
teachers together, and arrange for 
their accommodation and convenience; 
he has to get up a suitable programme 
of exercises, secure popular evening 
lectures on the general subject of edu- 
cation, for the public at large, and also 
the proper persons to conduct the ex- 
ercises in the several topics of instruc- 
tion, to-draw out from the teachers 
present a profitable discussion of the 
practical points presented in the exer- 
cises and lectures. 
These departments of labor well 
considered, I do not see how any one 
can avoid the conclusion that the 
work of the 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
is the most important link in the en- 
tire system of educational supervision. 
Its cost to the State is very small in 
comparison with the entire outlay. 
By no other agency can the school 
system of a State be so potently lifted 
up and at so small an expenditure of 
money.’ 





We hope to see fifty thousand 
teachers and their friends with all 
the school officers of the State from 
Mississippi at the World’s Fair, in 
Chicago, in 1893. 





Correct forms of language are to be 
acquired, if at all, before the pupil is 
old enough to study the rules of gram- 
mar. The business of the primary 
school is to furnish to the pupil the 
occasion for using all those forms of 
language in which he is likely to err, 
and practice him in the correct forms 
till he employs them from habit, The 
knowledge of grammar will furnish 
him with some rules for testing his 
own construction; but not till his 
habits are well formed in the use of 
language will he have the judgment 
to apply the tests critically. 





THE following rules should be prac- 
ticed in all blackboard illustrations: 

1. Let the work done be simple in 
its character. 

2. Avoid symbolism, rebuses, &c. 

3. Arrange the steps in the process 
of thought in logical order. 

4. Number the various steps either 
by figures or letters. 

5. The steps in the illustration 
should be done as the process of 








strength, and rejoice in their victory. 


pil; (2) after the modes of instruction ; 


thought is developed. 
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ARE the funds on hand,—and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? 





—_ 
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OuGHT we not to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month, as other county and state 
officers are paid? We think so. 





ALREADY tens of thonsands of peo- 
ple, young and old, are wisely laying 
away a little money each month so as 
to accumulate a fund which will de- 
fray the expenses of a trip and a visit 
. of a week or so to the great Colum- 
bian Exposition or ‘The World’s 
Fair’ at Chicago next year. This is a 
wise provision. A extra acre planted 
or sown, @ little extra stock raised, a 
little wise economy in expenditures 
this year will put a million of people 
in the way of seeing what the best 
productions of the world are in all de- 
partments of human efforts. By all 
means plan to go. 


Mississippi. 
on. J. R. Preston, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Education, 
sends greeting words of cheer over the 
steady progress made by the teachers 
and people of Mississippi in their 
school enrollment, expenditures and 
the results achieved. This report is 
a tonic. We commend it as “interest- 
ing reading” to those who are pessi- 
mistic in their views on education in 
the South. 

He says ‘“‘The people are taking a 
firm hold on the school system ; many 
schools have been calling for more 
assistants. 

An educational era is upon the 
State. Our State institutions and de- 
nominational colleges are providing 
for the wants of those who seek col- 
legiate education ; our 220 high schools 
and 43 schools in separate school dis- 
tricts, are providing preparatory 
facilities such as never existed before 
in the State. 

There are very few counties where 
a boy or girl cannot be prepared to 
enter college, or obtain a fair educa- 
tion, sufficient to meet the duties of 
life. Facilities in these lines are now 
supplied. 

The work before the State to-day is 
the development of 

THE COUNTRY SCHOOL. 

The separate school districts, the 
high schools and colleges are on ad- 
vanced grounds where they can take 
care of themselves. They are centres 





of educational activity. Their stimu-|- 


lating example and power will reach 





largely assist in the development of 
their schools. 

At least four-jifths of the children of 
the State receive in the country 
schools all the instruction they ever 
get. 

To make our country schools effect- | 
ive is the educational problem to. 
which our best efforts must be di-| 





lengthened, better teachers must be 
employed, and parents must be) 
aroused to the necessity of sending | 
their children more regularly to 
school.’”’ 

Now let the teachers of the State 
who are “the informing power of the 
people,” and others interested in edu- | 
cation, take hold and circulate for a/| 
few years continuously 150,000 copies | 


|of first-class journals of education 


among the people and the tax-payers, | 
showing them the real value and ex-| 
tent of the work done by the teachers 
in the State, and the money cost to the | 
teachers will eome back to them many 
times over. 

Let the teachers get up two or three | 
exhibitions and raise the money and | 
put 150,000 of these helpful journals | 
of education into circulation. See} 
what the teachers of Ohio have done 
under a wise, heroic, courageous 
leadership. This matter is worth the 
prompt, serious, persistent attention 
of the educators of Mississippi, and | 
we hope to see the trial made without 
delay. 


ae. 
ee 


An education is the birth-right of | 
every child in America, and surely it | 
would reflect favorably upon the 
whole land to give to those who have 
but a few years to spend in the school 
room the full benefit of the greatest 
skill and widest experience. 

eS ae 

THE common school is neither to 
take the place of father or mother, 
nor to take the place of minister nor 
priest. It is to develop the intelli- 





gence pure and simple. That is the|~ 


business of the common school, and if 
it answers that end, it answers that 
for which it was made. 


Blackboard work and blackboard 
illustration is of more use than any 
or perhaps all other kinds of instruc- 
tion. Every teacher can use it; no 
teacher should try to teach any branch 
without it. Its superiority over other 
methods of illustration consist chiefly 
in the fact that the work grows in the 
presence of the pupils. They see it 
made and help to make it, either by 
actually handling the crayon, or by 
making suggestions step by step as to 
what should be the next step to com- 
plete the work or problem. 





Ir will be well to teach, and to re- 
member always that : 
“It is not just as we take it, 
This mystical world of ours; 
Life’s field will yield, as we make it, 
A harvest of thorns or of flowers,” 








MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL | 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS. 


MOTTO :—The Cultured Mind; The Skillful Hand. 


The THIRTEENTH YEAR of this School for Boys will 


Open Next September, 


rected. To do this the terms must be) 4) which time a NEW CLASS OF ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE BOYS 


will be admitted. 


Requisites for Admission to the First Year Class: 
Candidates must be at least 14 years old; they must be thorough in Arith- 


| metic, through Percentage and Interest; they must be clear and accurate in oral 


analysis of arithmetical examples; they must be familiar with Geography, and 


well and compose well. 


| able to draw reasonably accurate maps from memory; they must spell well, write 


Boys who can present certificates of admission to a first-class High School or 


| to a school of equal grade, will be accepted without examination. 


CANDIDATES may send in their names at any time. 

THE FIRST EXAMINATION WILL BE ON 
Thursday, June 9th, from 9 till 3 o’clock, 
A SECOND EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD 
Friday, September 9th. 


The preference will be given, frsz, to 


those bearing Certificates of Qualifica- 


ion; second, to those earliest enrolled as Candidates, provided they are found 


well qualified; ¢4ird/y, to those who stand highest on examination. All appli- 
cants should present certificates of character. 
The full Tuition Fees are as follows:— 
Tee CUE ININ 05 500 cles ws, wices st $ 75 00 
io | be 9 4 0, SR ene 100 00 
ETD AD oo is oo cies ideas cesses 120 00 


One-half of the year’s fee is due in September, and one-half in February 
The School has no dormitory, and non-resident pupils must room and board 


with relatives or in satisfactory families. 


Parents not familiar with our aims and methods may be interested to know: 
1.—The School does not teach trades, though it teaches the use of a great 


many tools. 


2.—It is not the aim of the School to make mechanics. 
3.—Equal attention is paid to Literature, Mathematics, Science, Tool-work, 


and Drawing. 


4.—There is no opportunity to earn money at the School. 
5.—The Course of Study must be taken in regular order. 
6.—Each day’s program has two hours for shop-work and four for recitations 


and drawing. 


7.—Boys with bad habfts are not wanted and will not be retained. 
8.—The full course of training in the School covers three years. 
9.—During the 2nd and 3rd years two hours per week are given to Military 


Drill. 


The Government furnishes instruction and arms. 


10.—Graduates are prepared to enter a high-grade Technical School, to go into 
business, or to enter upon any occupation requiring a well disciplined 


mind and hand. 


A Catalogue, giving the Course of Study and Practice, the Theory and 
Method of the School, Old Examination Questions, with items of Fees, Expense, 


etc., will be sent on application to 


GEORGE M. BARTLETT, Seoc’y, 


Cc. M. WOODWARD, DirRECTOR 
St. Louis, May 10th, 1892. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 





THERE are hundreds of young men 
and women in this State who are mak- 
ing heroic efforts to obtain more edu- 
cation in the Normal schools, in the 
various denominational schools and 
in the State University too. Provisions 
have been wisely made by the State 
to help these young pecple from the be- 
ginning, clear on, and clear “up 
through, from the primary, common 
school, to the well equipped State 
University, and by liberal minded 
individuals from the primary, com- 
mon school up, through the gradu- 
ation of the denominational college. 

There is roo mfor all this ; need for 
all this ; for it is lack of knowing that 
hinders and hurts and cripples us all 
the time in our efforts to make a place 
and position of usefulness in the world. 

How few, out of the many, who need 
more culture, as yet, attend school, or 
avail themselves of the opportunities 
offered by these institutions ? 





There is room for all, need for all ; 
each school has some special feature 
or advantage to commend it to certain 
classes of minds, This being the case, 
there should be no jealousy, but unity 
of effort. These schools could all ed- 
ucate and train, to advantage, ten 
pupils where they train one now. 

It is because so few attend, rather 
than because so many attend, that 
hinders them from the greatest use- 
fulness and pqwer. It is rather be- 
cause 80 few, as yet, feel the need of 
more culture, that so few attend 
school. 

Let there be unity of effort made to 
arouse the people, let there be a gen- 
erous and magnanimous rivalry among 
all our schools ; each doing their best; 
each giving their best, until the young 
people, and the old people, too, 
come to value more highly the help 
and strength and power and charac- 
ter that education and culture gives, 
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EDITION 


American Journal of Education. 


$1.50 per year in advance. 
J ERIAH BONHAM, Washington, D. C 
}. B. MERWIN, St. Louis.......-...++- 
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Cot. Wm. F. SwitzLerR, of the 
Chillicothe Constitution, in his speech 
before the State Convention at Seda- 
lia, said “that if he could have the 
say, he would nominate Grover for 
President, Frances Folsom Cleveland 
for Vice-President, and little Ruth 
Cleveland for Private Secretary.”’ 
And we suppose make Miss Rose 
Elizabeth Cleveland Mrs. Switzler! 
All of which proves Col. Switzler to 


be a young man of good taste, sound ( 


judgment, and high aspirations. 





THE Governor of New Jersey says, 
truly: ‘It is either taxation to sup- 
port the schools, or taxation to sup- 

, port the penitentiary and jails. It is 
either money for the child, or money 
for the criminal.’’ 

It is both better and cheaper to 
educate than to punish, 





That Watch Dog. 

T was not Wm. T. Holman, of In- 
diana, but, according to the Hart- 
ford Post, ‘‘one of the Board of Alder- 
men in one of our Connecticut cities,”’ 
a regular ‘‘watch-dog of the treasury.” 
The aldermanic chamber was dimly 
lighted, and one of the aldermen had 
been to Bridgeport and had seen a 
new chandelier which he thought was 
just the thing needed to throw light 
on city legislation. He made a motion 
to have a eommittee appointed to go 


to Bridgeport and examine the chan-' 


delier, and buy one if advisable. This 
brought the watch-dog to his feet. 
“Mr. President,’’ he said, ‘‘since I be- 
longed to this board, it’s been expinsis 
for this thing and ixpinsis for that 
thing, an’ I’m tired on it. Now me 
friend wants the committay to buy a 
chandleer, an’ I’ll venture to say, Mr. 
President, an’ we do buy wan an’ put 
it in this chamber, there’s nota man 
in the whole Booard that can play on 
it.” 


Sentences for Correction, 





HE peanut politishan is in it fer 
the rake off. 
The dollar mark is gettin’ to be our 
nashunal emblem. 
Politkle economy in some quarters 


means gettin’ three fifty cent votes for. 


a dollar. 

Thar ain’t enuf money in cercula- 
tion to buy a desent man’s vote. 

A man’s polliticks goes the way his 
intrasts goes. ; 

Ef every Congressman waz as big 
as he thinks he is wede hav to knock 
one eend out of the capitol. 

A member of Congress erns his sal- 
lery tryin’to git elected. 








“The Erie Lines.’’ 


LREADY several large delegations 
have selected the “‘Erie Lines,’’ 

with their magnificent equipment, as 
the favorite and direct route to the 


>| meeting of the National Educational 


Associationn, to be held in Saratoga, 
in July. ° 

Splendid, practical, useful and in- 
teresting lessons in geography, his- 
tory and transportation can be gleaned 
by a trip over “The Erie Lines,’’ no 
matter from what point you take them. 
They consist of the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western R. R., New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio R. R., and Chi- 
cago & Erie R. R., having as their 
western terminal, 


CHICAGO. 


New York City as their eastern; 
Cincinnati as their southern, and trav- 
ersing the States of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
connecting directly with the cities of 
Elmira, Buffalo, Cleveland, Akron, 
Dayton, and a hundred and one other 
points of more or less importance in- 
termediate. 

The patronage promises to be so 
large that it is quite probable that for 
the accummodation of those going to 
Saratoga a special service will be pro- 
vided, reducing the time from Chi- 
cago considerably below the present 
schedule. This, however, will have 
to be determined upon later. 

The trains of the ‘‘Hrie Lines’ ar- 
rive and depart from Chicago, using 
Dearborn Station, corner of Polk and 
Dearborn streets. This depot is well 
worth a glance at passing, being con- 
sidered one of the finest specimens of 
railroad architecture in the country, 
also being noted for its convenience 
as well as its large capacity. Over 
200 trains arrive and depart from this 
station daily, it being used by the fol- 
lowing lines, in addition to the ‘rie 
Lines’: Santa Fe, Wabash, Grand 
Trunk, and Niagara Falls short Line. 

In addition to the other attractions 
of 

“HE ERIE LINES”? 
it skirts “Lake Chautauqua,’’ the 
home of the famous Chautauqua Lit- 
erary Society, giving a fine view, no 
only of the lake, but of the ‘‘Sterling- 
worth Inn’’ and the Kent House. 

The unrivaled vestibuled trains, 
the finest ever turned out by the Pull- 
mans, traverse the most interesting 
sections of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia and New York, landing passen- 
gers either direct in Saratoga or New 
York City. 

Several times last season, when 
lady friends of ours made the trip 
East alone, we advised them to take 
“The Erie Lines,” because of the 
special care exercised by their agents 
towards their patrons in crossing over 
to New York City. This service is per- 
formed by trust-worthy agents of the 
Erie Transfer Company, and at cost 
price, not exceeding fifty cents for the 











transfer of a passenger, with ordinary 
baggage, below 42d Street, with re- 
duction for families and parties. We 
speak from an extended experience on 
this point. In leaving New York to 
come West, the same solid train, 
built by the Pullman Company for 
this special service, lighted with gas, 
and no expense has been spared to 
make this the most elegant and com- 
fortable train ever put upon wheels. 
In short, “‘The Erie Lines’’ present a 
system of through train service that 
has never been excelled on the Amer- 
ican continent. The freedom from 
dust, smoothness of the track, and 
the comforts and conveniences on 
every hand always make travel on 
“The Erie Lines” an unalloyed pleas- 
ure. 


Full information regarding the ad- 
vantages of this route can be obtained 
by addressing D. I. Roberts, General 
Passenger Agent, New York City. 





Chautauqua. 


N addition to all the other attrac- 
tions for 1892, a ‘‘ University Ea- 
tension Conference” will be held at 
Chautauqua during the week of July 
18-23. All University Extension So- 
cieties will be invited to send dele- 
gates. 


The exercises will consist of: 1. 
Model courses of daily lectures, quiz- 
zies, question papers, etc., illustrating 
the University Extension Method. 
One of these courses will be given by 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell. 2. 
Papers and discussions on various as- 
pects of University Extension work. 
3. Lectures by men of experience to 
young men who intend to take up 
University Extension work. 4. A 
platform evening meeting with short 
addresses. Delegates will be tendered 
the “freedom of the city,’’ and every 


effort will be made to render the week | 


not only helpful to the cause, but de- 
lightful to its friends. The ‘Erie 
Lines” furnish constant and direct 
communication from New York and 
the East, and from the West direct 
from Chicago. 


a 





THE teachers of the public schools 
of St. Louis were paid their salaries a 
few days since, which, in the aggre- 
gate, amounted to $95,286. There are 
eighty schools on the pay roll, and a 
total of a little over 1200 teachers. 
The salaries are paid every five 
weeks. All our teachers everywhere 
should be paid as often as this in cash. 
Is this done?_ 


We should blush to publish some 
letters we receive in regard to this 
matter, where teachers are paid in 
school warrants, and these warrants 
are shaved from 20 to 40 per cent. 


Let our teachers be paid each 


month in cash as other State and 
county officers are paid. 








SORE THROAT 


Bronchitis, colds, coughs, asthma, 
and even consumption, in the early 
stages, yield to Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. Singers, actors, auction- 
eers, public speakers, clergymen, 
teachers, lecturers, and all who are 
liable to disorder of the vocal organs, 
find a sure remedy in this wonderful 
and well-known preparation. As 
an emergency medieine, in cases of 
croup, whooping cough, etc., it 
should be in every household. 


‘“*Two years ago I suffered severely from 
an attack of sore throat 


And Bronchitis 


It seemed as if I could not survive, all the 
usual remedies proving of no avail. At last 
I thought of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and 
after taking two bottles of this medicine I 
was restored to health.” — Chas. Gambini, 
Smith’s Ranch, Sonoma Co., Cal. 


“There is nothing better for coughs than 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I use no other pre- 
paration.”—Annie 8. Butler, Providence, R.I. 


W. H. Graff & Co., Druggists, Carson, 
Towa, certify that all throat and iung trou- 
bles are speedily 


Cured By Using 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It leads all others. 

“In January, 1889, I was taken down with 
measles and scarlet fever, and exposing my- 
self too soon, caught a severe cold which 
settled on my lungs. I was forced to take 
to my bed and was so ill that the doctors 
despaired of my recovery, supposing me 
to be in quick consumption. Change of 
climate was recommended, but I began to 
use Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and soon found 
relief. After using several bottles, I was 
cured, so that I am now as well and rugged 
as ever.”— John Dillander, Cranesman of 
Steam Shovel, G. 8. & 8S. F. R. BR. Co., 
Justin, Texas. 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectora 


PREPARED BY ° 


Dr. J. €. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 








Railroad Mileage. 





“Great men have reaching hands.” 
—SHak. 

AILWAY mileage in the United 

States on June 30, 1890, was 
163,597.05 miles. The increase in rail- 
way mileage brought into operation 
during the year was 5,838.22 miles. 
Michigan shows the largest increase 
in railway mileage during the year, 
being 459.08 miles, and Georgia comes 
next, with an increased mileage of 
437.94 miles. Group V, made up of 
the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida, shows an increased mileage 
of 1,370.32 miles during the year. The 
total length of track for the United 
States, including all tracks, sidings, 
and spurs, is 208,612.55 miles. 





THE organization for caring for the 
teachers of the United States who 
wish to attend the World’s Fair for 
two or three weeks next summer, has 
been chartered so that the county 
superintendents can go ahead and or- 
ganize for a visit of their teachers 
without delay. 
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TWO GREAT SERIES OF TEXT 
BOOKS UNITED. 


THE SHELDON SERIES 
and 
THE FRANKLIN SERIES. 


By this consolidation, great sav- 
ings can be effected of which we 
propose to give the Public a share. 


Sheldon’s Modern School 
Readers. 
New Franklin Readers. 


Sheldon’s Arithmetic. Two 
Books. 


Stoddard’s New Intellectual 
Arithmetic. 








This book has been very carefully 
revised. All the attractive features 
which made this the most popular 
Intellectual Arithmetic of its day 
have been retained. 


Franklin Arithmetic. 


Sheldon’s Graded Examples in 
Arithmetic. Two Books. 


Sheldon’s Algebras. 
The Elements of Algebra. | 
The Complete Algebra. 

Franklin’s Elmentary Algebra. | 


Sheldon’s Word Studies. | 


This is the best and most prac- 
tical spelling book in the English 
language. ; 

Modern Spelling Book. | 
Patterson’s Elements of Gram-| 





Hudson River by Daylight. 


Day Line Steamers, 
NEW YORE OR ALBANY. 
Daily, except Sundays. 

Leave Brooklyn, Fulton St. (by Annex) 8:00 A. M. 
Do. New York, Desbrosses St. Pier.. 8:40 do. 

Do. _ do. West 22d St. do .. 9:00 do. 4 
for ALBANY, landing at Yonkers, West Point, 

Newburg, Po’keepsie, Rhinebeck, Catskill and 

Hudson 





THaT Daylight Ride up and down 
the Hudson this season will be espec- 
ially attractive. Better arrange to 
take it in while you are East. 





THE Big 4 route to New York throw 
in a day at Niagara Falls, and the 
“Falls” beside without extra charge. 
This makes the Big 4 route East de- 
sirable and attractive. 


ror 


Mr. W. F. SNYDER, of the Big 4, 
will furnish an extra train with extra 
attendance for a trip to Saratoga and 
New York. Better call on him at the 
Big 4 office, Broadway and Chestnut 
Streets, for full particulars, as to 
time, etc., etc. 





THE Brooklyn paper has the follow- 
ing specimen of a spelling lesson : 


There wos a young girl had two beaux; 
The best looking wun’s name wos Meaux; 
But toerd the cleaux 
Ov hiz call he wud deaux, 
And make a great noize with his neaux, 


OO eo 
The Attention of Teachers 


who anticipate making a trip to the 
next National Educational Conven- 
tion, is respectfully directed to the 


mar and Composition. facilities offered by the Big Four 
Patterson’s aeanens Gram- Route and its connections, which af- 
mar and Rhetoric. |ford the best and most direct route 


Scudder’s —_ States HiS~- | trom Cincinnati or St. Louis to Sara- 


IN TWO BOOKS. 
The Great English Writers. 
From CHAUCER to GEORGE ELIOT. 


With Selections Illustrating their Work. 


By Dr. Truman J. Backus. 


A New Series of German Text 
Books. 


} 





By Prof. H. J. Schmitz. 


Elements of the German Lan-| 
guage. eg ~ = Second | 
ook. 


Shaw’s New History of English | 
and American Literature. 


Avery’s First Principles of Nat-| 
ural Philosophy. 


Avery’s Elements of Natural | 
hilosophy. (New Ed.) 


Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. 
Avery’s Complete Chemistry. 
Embracing Organic Chemistry. 


Hill’s Elernents of Rhetoric and 
Composition. 


Hill’s Science of Rhetoric. 
Hill’s Elements of Logic. 
Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 


Chapin’s First Principles in 
Political Economy. 


Alden’s Science of Govern- 
ment. 


Send for Circulars, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
New York, Boston and Chicago. 





‘toga, N. ¥. 


THE POPULAR “SOUTHWESTERN 
LIMITED” 
leaves Cincinnati daily at 6:30 p. m., 
withelegant Wagner vestibuled sleep- 


ing cars, Cafe and Dining cars, and 


THE SOUTHWESTERN EXPRESS 
leaves Cincinnati daily at 7:30 a. m., 
with through sleeping cars and elegant 
coaches and dining cars, through to 
eastern cities. Both trains run via. 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, Ry. (Big Four Route), Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway 
and New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad, between St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, New York City, Bos- 
ton, and all the most popular eastern 
mountain and sea shore summer re- 
sorts affording summer tourists priv- 
ilege of going via. Niagara Falls and 
and availing themselves of a beautiful 
day-light ride down the beautiful 
Hudson River to New York City. 

For farther information, maps, time 
tables, etc., address 

J. E. REEVEs, 
Gen. Southern Agent, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

or W. F. Snyder, 

Gen. Western Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Greatest Things in the World | 


A COMPENDIUM OF 
Nature’s Grandest Marvels! 
History’s Greatest Events! 
Man’s Mightiest Achievements! 


EMBRACING 
Literature, Music, Painting, Architecture, History 
Chronology, Peace and War, Invention, 
Science, Religion, Philosophy, Biog- 
raphy, Sociology, Engineer- 
ing, Etc., Etc. . 
COMPILED BY 
WiLiiam StTopparp, LL. B. 








Illustrated with about Two Hundred and Fifty 
Fine Engravings. 
ADDRESS 
THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO 
NORWICH, CONN. 
AGENT WANTED. 


TEACHERS WANTED: 


0. M. Sutton, Winchester, Tenn. Send Stamp. 





THERE is a vast plentitude with 
which to equip ourselves as teachers, 


enough to utilize it. 


CRIES bY) SE 

OvuGHT we not to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month, as other county and state 


officers are paid? We think so. 
—_—$—$_>_——————————————— 


OBJEOT TEACHING. 


ie is asettled fact in education that 
the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding Outline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students to advance 
properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased ; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced ; thediscipline im- 
proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COST? 

Only ten cents per year! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe,Blackboards and a set of Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifling expense. If there are 
thirty pnpils, it would be ten cents per 
year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 


surface, for practicein figures, draw- 
ing, writing, etc.? 
It seems to us that after duly cov- 


every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 





school without further delay. 





and HENRY FREDERIC REDDALL. | 


if we were wise enough and large | 


Charts, and plenty of Blackboard | 


sidering these facts, every parent, | 
every conscientious school director, | 


SHORTEST, 
SUREST, 
CHEAPEST 

ROAD TO PROMOTION. 


| | SPECIAL PLAN, = 
‘SCHOOL, | SPECIAL FACILITIES, 
=== | SPECIAL TERMS. 
BOARD __ ware.dcee—nopay, 
mes C. R. LONG, 
BUREAU MANAGER, 


| 
| 
| 307-309 WABASH AVE., 
| CHICAGO. 


FORTY YEARS! 


Our Desks have been in 
ACTUAL USE, twenty-one 
years and are GOOD 
twenty years more, 

Read CAREFULLY if you 
please, the following }a-tes 
ment: 


“CooPer InstiTUTE, Boonville, Mo, 
Anthony Haynes, A. M., Principal 


for 


Boonville, Mo., July 21,’91 

J. B. Merwin 8.58. Co., St. Louis. 
Gentlemen:—I have been using your 
“COMBINATION DESKS AND SEATS’ 
for Zwenty-one years, and not consider 
ing accidents or carelessness, they are as 


| good zow, as when I bought them, 


They will do me equally good service 
for TWENTY YEARS MORE. 


Signed, ANTHONY HAYNES.’ 


BOOKS )y Wil. M. BRYANT. 


I. The World-Energy and its Self-Conser- 
vation.—Chicago, S. C. Grices & 
Co.; 12 mo., $1.50. 





“The author seems to be familiar with modern 
scientific investigations and conclusions, and thor- 
oughly at home in the various questions pertaining 
to the discussion, as well as a master of logic and 
metaphysics.”—New York Mail and ee 

“It is a book that will help many who have found 
it hard to reconcile the teachings of advanced 
science with those of the Bible as commonly inter- 
preted by religious sects.’’—/Portland ( Me.) Trans- 
cript. 


Il, The Philosophy of Art, being the sec- 
ond part of Heyel’s ‘Zsthetik, in which 
are unfolded, historically, the three 
great fundamental phases of the art- 
activity of the world. Translated and 
accompanied with an Introductory 
Essay giving an outline of the entire 
/Esthetik.—New York, D. AppLETON 
& Co.; 8vo, $1.75. 


“Mr. Bryant has placed all lovers of sound phi- 
losophy under great obligations to him for his ad- 
mirable translation of the most important part of 

| Hegel’s Aisthetik, and for his no less admirable 


introductory essay.”"—Prof, Fohn Watson, LL.D., 
Queen's University, Kingston, Canada, 


Ill, Philosophy of Landscape Painting, 
privately printed.—I. Vol., 16mo., 
300 p., $1.00. 


**The book 1s an able and valuable contribution 
ot the library of art.”’--.S¢. Louts Republic. 

“Not the least valuable part of the little hand- 
book is an interpretation of the works of leading 
| artists of the several schools.”— St. Louis Globe- 
Demoerat. 


IV. Goethe asa Representative of the Mod- 
ern Art-Spirit.—12mo., pp. 31, $ .50. 


For either of these volumes, address (with price 
named) the Publishers, or the 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





Go to the elegant, excellent text 
books for methods. Let us use the 
| journals to interest the people and the 
tax-payers in the work the schools are 
doing. 
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IDEAS WANTED 


For VAN Dorn’s MAGAZINE, the-wittiest news- 
paper published in the world. To every person 
who will send one or more original ideas which 
shall receive the endorsement of the editorial 
staff $1.00 a piece willbe sent. Ideas are valuable. 
For specimens of required work send 10c for 
sample copy. Non-professional writers especially 
invited to contribute, 
Pab. VAN DORN’S MAGAZINE, 


Mt. Morris, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, 


OXFORD, OHIO. 
MISS LELIA S. McKEE, Principal. 

Thirty-eighth year opens September 7th, 1892. 
Full Academic and Seminary Courses, including 
Preparatory course for best Eastern Colleges. 
Complete courses in Music, Elocution and Art. 
New Alumnz Hall containes Library, Labora- 
tories, Recitation rooms and Art Studios ; steam 
heat, electric lights. Unsurpassed location 
Campus, 65 acres. Terms, #200 per year. 
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for EVERYONES INTERESTED Iw CHILO Lire. 

IT ADVOCATES THE FREE KINDERGARTEN 

AS A PHILANTHROPY AND AS THE FOUNDA- 
TION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

IT TELLS WHAT THE KINDERGARTEN DOES 

FOR CHILDREN AND WHY YOU SHOULD BE 

INTERESTED. 


You Wish to Learn of the Kindergarten, 

? Want to Start a Kindergarten, or 
Keep in Touch with the Movement— 
READ THE NEWS. 


Prevention, not Reform—The Kindergarten, not 
the Prison—ts True Philanthropy. 


The Kindergarten News, Buffalo, N. Y. 
eee ee 








—THE— 


WORLD'S FAIR ROUTE 


INDEED! 


It has been decided that no additional 
Railroad Tracks will be permitted 
to enter the Grounds of the 


WORLD’S FAIR, 


SOUTH OF THE 
MIDWAY PLAISANCE, 
WHICH LIES NORTH or tue BUILDINGS: 


——HENCE THE—— 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis R’y. 


BIC FOUR ROUTE 


WITH ITS REGULAR ENTRANCE TO 


CHICAGO 


———13—— 


THE POPULAR LINE 


——FROM THE—— 


SOUTH and SOUTHEAST 
PASSING ALLIIHE BUILDINGS 


——AND HAVING A—— 


DEPOT at the GROUNDS. 


In order to note progress of construction, 
improvements, etc., also to derive 
benefit of depot facilities during 
the continuance of the great 
World’s Fair, ask for 
tickets via 


BIC FOUR ROUTE. 


For further information address, 
D. B. MARTIN, G. P. and T. A., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Through the Mountains 


TO THE 


Southern .’. Educational .*. Convention, |. 


ATLANTA, GA., 


National .*. Educational .'. Convention, 
SARATOGA, N. Y. 


The Richmond & Danville R. R. 


BIRMINGHAM AND ATLANTA, 


Offers a Most Attractive Route and Excellent 
Service. 


ONE FARE ROUND TRIP, 


Plus $2.00 Association Fees to At- 
lanta, Ga., or Saratoga, N. Y. 





Teachers and Visitors who wish to attend the 
meetings of both Associations can purchase round- 
trrp tickets to Saratoga, New Yerk. via Birming- 
ham and Atlanta; stop-over at Atlanta will Se 


allowed, 
A SPECIAL TRAIN 


will leave Atlanta via Richmond & Danville R. R. 
after adjournment of the Southern Educational 
Association, going to Washington, D.C., where a 
day will be devoted to visiting the sights around 
the Nation’s Capital. From Washington the trip 
will be made by rail to Saratoga, through Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York and Albany. Re- 
turning from Saratoga, holders of excursion tick- 
ets have the option of coming from Albany by 


STEAMBOAT DOWN THE HUDSON RIVER 
to New York, which affords a most beautiful day- 
light trip. From New York the trip is by rail to 
Baltimore, where arrangements have been made 
to take those who do not care to return via 
Washington on a trip 


DOWN THE CHESAPEAKE BAY 


to Richmond. Va., and thence by rail to Atlanta 
and Birmingham. 





For those who will attend only the Southern 
Educational Association at Atlanta, arrangements 
are being made to run side-trips from Atlanta to 
the Mountains and Seaside Resorts at greatly re- 
duced rates, > 
For further particulars, call on or address 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Dist. Pass. Agt., 


‘ H Traffic M Atlanta, Ga, 
Sov. Hass, Traffic Manager, i 
Jas. L. TaYLor, Gen. Pass. Agt., § Atlanta, Ga. 


We learn that the‘Arkansas delegation have al- 
ready adopted this as the “official route.” 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS TO EU ROPE 


Leaving New York by Cunard Express Steamers 
*“Umbria,’’ July 2, and ‘‘Servia,’’ July9. All 
traveling and hotel expenses included. 

London and Paris{ nearly 5 w’ks tour) 8180.00 

England. Belgium, Holland,Germany 

and Paris (6 weeks tour). ....... .-. 255.00 

England, Belgium, The Rhine, Swit- 

zerland and Paris (7 weeks tour)... 320.00 
England, Paris, Switzerland, Italian 
kes, Rome, Florence, Venice, 

Milan, The Rhine, etc.(8 w’kstour) 865.00 

We shall be gee to hear from persons desiring 
to join either of above parties as early as possible. 
Lists filling yi eet numbers limited. For full par- 
ticulars see Illustrated Programme, free for stamp, 
or Cook's “Eaxcursionist,” by post 10ce. THOS, 
COOK & SON, General Passenger Agents 





BOOKS ror TEACHERS. 





—Educational, Courant Ky., October, 1889. ° 


C. W. BARDEEN follows a unique line of Publications, He publishes more books. directly for 
the help of the teachers than any firm we know of.—ZJntelligence, Chicago, Fuly 1, 1885. 

C. W. BarvDEEN, of Syracuse, N. Y., is the most enterprising and progressive publisher of 
teachers’ books in this country, and the recent Paris Exposition has given him the Gold Medal. 


Mr. BarDEEN, is perhaps the most of a genius to be found among men devoting themselves to 
supplying teachers with literature, timely or classic. 
sion.—New England Fournal of Education, Fan. 9, 1890. 


SEND For 64-PAGE CATALOGUE 


He has the confidence of the teaching profes- 





I have been appointed Sole Agent of 
all plates, sheets and bound volumes have 


and Dr. Barnard’s other books will soon 
dence solicit. 


ductions of noted paintings, with some 
Bulletin Teachers’ Agency. 


C. W. 


HENRY BARNARD’S BOOKS. 


the Henry Barnard Publishing Co., of 


which Hon. Wm. T. Harris is President, and Andrew J. Rickhoff, Secretary, and 


been placed in my hands. The missing 


of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will be reprinted as rapidly as possible, 


be put upon the market. Correspon- 


Send also for ‘‘Eight School Room Pictures,’”’ photographic full-page repro- 


incidential references to The School 


BARDEEN, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 





Yes, the universal testimony of 
those who are using our ** Aids to 
School Discipline ”’ is, that their 
use more than doubles both the 
attendance and interest of pupils. 
This testimony multiplies every day 
too, as **Q@ur Aids’”’ are more ex- 
tensively used. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School < “we Co., 1120 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

WE are able, this year, with all this 
abundance and prosperity, to make 
the school terms longer, and to com- 
pensate our teachers up to aminimum 
of at least $50 per month, in all the 
States. We ought also to keep the 
schools open eign t or nine months out 
of the twelve. This is our platform. 





FOR SALE iii uit! 


INSTITUTE, Vorsailles, Mo,—Unoccupied field, un- 
surpassed location, established reputation. Build 
ing, furniture, apparatus and four acres of ground, 
in a flourishing county seattown for $3,000. 
REASON FOR SELLING, owner has retired from the 
profession, For terms and particulars address 

J. K. GWYNN, 5th and Locust Sts., 
Or E. A. CREWSON, St. Louis. 





and Foreign Bankers, 284-Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


Versailles, Mo. 











The Indestructible 
Metal Chair. 


It is the cheapest chair ever made, 
considering its beauty, comfort and dur- 
ability. 

Style 1 is adapted to common use for 
the house, including veranda or lawn, 
and is especially adapted to restaurants, 
halls and public buildings. 

Styles 2, 8, 4 and 5, are electro-plated 
in brass, nickel, or old copper finish, 
highly polished, making a beautiful piece 
of furniture for the parlor, office or 
school. 

PRICES. 


No. 1—Plain Veneer Seat, frame 
enameled, in any color. 
No. 2—Quartered Oak or Mahogany 
Seat, frame, antique, copper fin. 4 
No. 3—Quartered Oak or Mahogany 
Seat, frame, brass finish........ 45 
No, 4—Seat upholstered in plush or 
leather,frame,antique,copper fin. 5 
No. 5—Seat upholstered in plush or 
leather, frame, brass finish. ..... 6 00 


Address, T. J. BURRIDGE, Agent, 
1120 Pine Street, 
St. Lours, Mo. 


THE FRISCO LINE 





Is the popular route from Western 
Kansas to all points in Southern 
» Southwestern Missouri 
Arkansas, Indian Territory and 
Texas. For particulars, address 
nearest Ticket Agent of the Frisco 
Line or D. Wishart, General Pas- 
senger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis and Oklahoma With- 
out Change. 

The Frisco Line runs through re- 
clining chair cars (seats free) daily, 
without change, between St. Louis 
and Purcell, I. T., via. Wichita, Santa 
Fe route through Oklahoma. This 
is positively the only line that runs 
through cars from St. Louis to Okla- 
homa without change. Now is the 
time to secure a home in Oklahoma’ 
under the homestead law. Don’t fail 
to buy your ticket via. the Frisco Line, 
and avoid change of cars that is nec- 








essary via, other routes. 

| For map and pamphletof Oklahoma 
| call upon or address 8. A. Hughes, 101 
| North Broadway, St. Louis Mo. 





Troy, Mo., Oct. 20, 1891. 
J. B. Merwin S. S. Co. 
| GENTLEMEN :—“I have used your 
' Aids to School Discipline” extensive- 
| ly, and have found them to be of great 
service, not only in increasing the at- 
tendance of the pupils, but in awaken- 
ing an interest among the parents as 
well as pupils, It seems to me that 
every teacher in the country should use 
them. They helplargely to discipline 
a school, and I have found them to be 
of incalculable benefit in ‘this direc, 
tionalso. Parents want to know what 
the pupils are doing, and these ‘‘Aids”’ 
' tell them this, every day. 
Yours very truly, 
Cuas. 8. BiTTiox.”’ 

THE fancy’s wings of some children 
hit against nothing in the immeasur- 
able world of the imagination. Do not 
let us who are prosy and see nothing 
but the bare fact,and see that very bare 
set these children down as nutruthful, 




















SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


Estey & Camp, 
916 Olive St., St. Louis. 


THE VERY BEST 


TRAIN SERVICE, 
AND MOST DIRECT ROUTE 
Toledo, Detroit, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, 

Niagara Falls, 

Albany, New York, ~ 

Boston, 
AND ALL OTHER 


EASTERN and NORTHEASTERN POINTS 


IS THE 


Toledo, St. Louis 2 Kansas CityR.R. 


**CLOVER LEAF ROUTE.?’’ 
Ticket OFFICES: 
505 Olive St., and Union Depot, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











“BIG FOUR ROUTE” 


——BETWEEN—— 


CHICACO, 
INDIANAPOLIS 
and CINCINNATI, 


“FINEST TRAINS in AMERICA” 
RUN DAILY WITH 
Superb Parlor and 
Cafe Dining-Cars 
ON DAY TRAINS. 

WAGNER PRIVATE COMPARTMENT 
Standard Buffet Sleeping and Reclining 
CHAIR CARS 
ON NIGHT LRAINS. 

Loca SLEEPING Cars BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and INDIANAPOLIS. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains. 
STEAM HEAT, GAS LIGHT. 








All trains stop at Van Buren St. Station, Chicago, 
directly in front of the Auditorium, Richelieu, 
Leland Hotels, and pass along the shores 
of Lake Michigan, in view of the 
+—buildings of the—— 


WORLD’S FAIR. 





TickET OFFICES: 
234 Clark Street and Central Depot, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 








AP 


lace Dini 

aiaece i] 

Palace Reclining Chai 
Palace 














The Great Popular Route from 
8ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 
And all points in the North and Northwest and 


to all Eastern and from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas City and all points West. Oonnecting in 
"Depots. Pullman Palace sleeping-cars. 
buffet cars, Palace dining-cars. 
-Chair Oars, without extra 

wipes that your tickoto reade via 
CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


©. H. Cuarre.ty, J. OHARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO. 
D. BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. Agt., 
J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 
216 North Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 
With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on these lines. now 
offers the Shortest line from the North 
to Springfield, Jacksonville, Carlin. 
ville, Taylorville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, Flora, Centraliaand Mt. Vernon. 

All connecting with the 
*@ Fast << Lines to 
Terre Haute, cw my Pittsburg 
Washington, D. C., New York, and 


‘|p ALL EASTERN CITIES.-@a 


Makes direct connections via St. Louis, Kansas 


{ wity, St. Joe, Council Bluffs and all Western 
Cities. 


No midnight change of cars to Vincennes, 
wouis ville. 


incinnati, and all Kentucky points. 


Connects at jomenite and Springfield with 
ae C. & A. and Wabash —— ; at Waverly 
with Wabash for points North and South; at Vir 
den with C. & A. for North and South; at Litch- 
field with Wabash and I. and St. L. Railways 
for points East and West; at Sorento with T. C. 
aad St. L. for points East and West; at Smith- 
boro with “‘ Famous Vandalia Line” for ints 
East and West; at Shattuc with O. & M. for 

ints East and West; at Centralia with Illinois 

tral for points North and South ; at Peoria and 
Pekin with all the great lines for Chicago and the 


D W. RIDER, Sup’t. 
1-38 W. W.EENT Gen. T. A. 





TALKING ABOUT MEMPHIS. 


The Chicago of theSouth. The tide 
of travel between St. Louis and Mem- 
phis is now turned to the Cairo Short 
Line and Illinois Central Route. Their 
new train leaving St. Louis at 7:40 p. 
m. daily, reaches Memphis at 8:20 a. 
m. next day, only twelve hours on the 
road; one hour ahead of all other 
lines. No vexatious ferry transfers 
via this route. Pullman buffet sleep- 
ersand parlor coaches run through. 
Ticket offices 217 North Fourth St. 
and Union Depot. 





RICHMOND 
ann DANVILLE 
RAILROAD CO. 


PIEDMONTAIR LINE 
AND CONNECTIONS. 


Direct connections made from New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington on the north, with Richmond, 
Danville, Greensboro, Ashville, Spartens- 
burg, Columbia, Augusta, Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, Meridian, Mobile and New 
Orleans on the south, and Greenville, 
Memphis and Kansas City on the west 
and north, 

These magnificent trains insure a DAILY 
service between all points in the north 
to the New South via the National Capi- 
tal, with the closest connections from 
Atlanta to New Orleans via Birmingham, 


“AMONG THE, OZARKS” 


is the title of an attractive and 
highly interesting book issued 
by the Passenger Department 
of the Kansas City, Ft. Scott 
& Memphis R. R. Co. The 
book pertains entirely to fruit- 
raising in that great fruit belt 
of America, the southern slope 
of the Ozarks, and will prove 
of value not only to fruit- 
growers, but to every farmer 
and home-seeker in other 
States, looking for a farm and 
home. 

The book will be mailed free. 


Address, 
J. E. Locxwoopn, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Is offered by the Superintendent of 
Schools of North Attleboro, Mass., as a 


prize for the best original devise or idea 


for busy work adapted to any first, second 
or third year primary subject. 

Enclose stamp with manuscript and 
address, 


EMIL CHAS. PFEIFFER, 
North Attleboro, Mass. 


FAST TIME TO THE SOUTH 


Your very wants anticipated, Your 
comfort, ease, pleasure aud safety se- 
cured by going South over the Cairo 
Short Line and Illinois Central R. R. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY, ST. LOUIS 
TO NEW ORLEANS. 


Leaving St. Louis 7:40 p. m., and 
reaching New Orleans at 7:30 p.m. 
the following day—23 hours and 50 
minutes; or leaving St. Louis 7:50 a. 
m, reaching New Orleans at 7:25 a. m. 
next morning—23 hours and 55 minutes 
en-route. Only onenight on the road. 
Pullman vestibuled sleeping cars and 
through coaches. et office 217 








North Fourth St., and Union Depot. 





AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 
SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 
BETWEEN THE 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 
The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANBAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











THE GREAT WABASH ROUTE. 


** Speak of me as I am.”’’ 
—BHAK. 
This has come to be ‘The Banner 
Route,” with its splendid track, safety- 
speed and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 
DIRECT TO 
CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


with Through Sleeping Cars via Niag- 
ara Falls to Grand Central Station, 
New York, and to Boston through 
Hoosac Tunnel. Palace Dining Cars 
on Chicago, New York and Boston 
Trains. 

“The Banner Route, also runs 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING 
CARS DIRECT TO 

Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, 

Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, Salt 

Lake City, Des Moines, St. Paul and 

Minneapolis without change 

PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
Seats free, on all through trains. 
St. Louis Ticket Offices: 8. E. Cor- 


ner Broadway and Olive St.and Union 
Denot 








ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


Are you going? If so, study the 
advantages offered by the Vandalia 
and Illinois Central line. Three 
trains daily except Sunday, and two 
trains daily. This is the only line 
with a Sunday morning train for 
Chicago. Leave St. Louis, daily, 8:10 
&. m., arrive at Chicago 4:45 p. m., and 
daily at 9:00 p. m., arrive at Chi 

7:45a.m. Daily except Sunday at8:40 
a. m, arrive at Chicago 7:20 p m. 
Rates always as low as the lowest. 
Ticket offices Southwest Cor. Broad- 
wayand Olive Streets and Union 
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